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Mining and Milling at Rawhide, Nevada 


The Mines Have as yet Reached No Great Depth and Are Devel- 
oped Chiefly by Leasers, but the Camp Has a Promising Future 
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Rawhide lies just within the northern 
boundary of Esmeralda county, Nev., and 
a little north of east from Schurz, 24 
miles distant, at the head of Walker lake. 
Schurz is the nearest railroad station and 
most freight and express business is done 
through this town. Automobile lines run 
to Schurz, to Fallon, 50 miles northeast 
and to Mina, about the same distance to 
the south. The automobile fare from 
Schurz is $10, and from Fallon or Mina, 
$12.50 for a one-way ticket. 

Rawhide has a_ water-works system, 
which is, however, rather unsatisfactory 
and will necessarily-be replaced later by a 
more efficient one. Water is obtained at 
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system, and no electric power. A power 
line is soon to be extended from Yering- 
ton. Power for hoisting is of the old re- 
liable “armstrong” type in the early stages 
of development, and gasolene hoists are 
used after sinking from 50 to 150 ft. 
Wood is used in the houses for cooking 
and heating purposes and costs $22 per 
cord delivered. Lumber costs $45 per 
thousand for ordinary lengths and shapes. 


LocaTION 


The camp lies near the base of an ir- 
regular range of hills, the most prominent 
landmark being Sugar Loaf mountain, 
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area have probably been the immediate 
cause. 


GEOLOGY 


In the absence of detailed field work a 
discussion of the geological features of 
the district must at this time be very 
meager. Within a radius of five miles of 
the camp may be found almost all grada- 
tions of igneous rock, ranging from gran- 
itic to finely felsitic in texture and from 
basic to extremely acid in chemical com- 
position. The prevailing rock in which 
the known orebodies occur is a very acid 
light-colored rhyolite. Grutt and Baloon 





SOURCE OF RAWHIDE WATER SUPPLY- 


a depth of 160 ft. in a flat, and about five 
miles southeast of the town. It is pumped 
to a wooden reservoir situated on a hill 
between the pumping plant and the city 
and then flows by gravity to the water 
mains. Only the business portion of the 
town is piped, and when lines are carried 
to dwelling houses they must be paid for 
by the owners of the houses supplied. A 
large part of the water is still hauled 
from wells near the pumping plant, where 
it is sold to dealers at toc. per bbl. At the 
houses it is retailed at $1 per barrel. The 
town has as yet no efficient lighting 
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about five miles to the westward. This 
mountain presents an interesting rock 
formation in the shape of columnar basalt, 
which forms the entire top of the moun- 
tain. Immediately east of the peak are 
strong evidences of an ancient volcanic 
crater, while farther to the east and nearer 
Rawhide are at least two distinct lava 
flows, the later one being a volcanic 
breccia from the inclusion of boulders 
from a previous flow. It is probable that 
this eruptive center is connected in a 
way with the formation of the orebodies 
of Rawhide, although not an immediate 
cause. Secondary phenomena attendant 
upon the gradual cooling of the affected 


MILL, RAWHIDE QUARTZ MILLING AND MINING COMPANY 


hills are composed almost entirely of this 
material, while Hooligan hill has consid- 
erable andesite. 

The hills to the northwest are almost 
entirely rhyolite. The basalt intrusions to 
the westward have already been spoken 
of. Besides these there are various other 
intrusions of this same material, but of 
less extent, breaking through the rhyolite 
in several localities. Because these intru- 
sions are entirely surrounded in places 
by rhyolitic material it is probable that 
they are later than the rhyolite; also the 
fact that the basaltic flows, before spoken 
of, lie on top of rhyolite practically proves 
the correctness of the assumption. 
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ORE-BEARING AREA 


A circle drawn from the main street of 
Rawhide and embracing Grutt, Baloon, 
Murray and Hooligan hills will include the 
main portion of the gold-producing area. 
Many prospects of more or less import- 
ance occur outside of this area, but these 
are of secondary importance so far as 
developed. Regent, lying about two miles 
to the northwest, has two shippers and 
presents. a considerable area of much 
promise. Royal hill, two miles to the west- 
ward also has a producing mine. Favor- 
able quartz veins in rhyolite also occur 
two miles to the northeast, but they have 
not as yet shipped any ore. From this it 
appears that the productive area from 
which Rawhide will draw its ores is of 
considerable extent. 


PLACER GOLD 
The ravine in which the main portion 
of Rawhide is situated, as well as those 
south and southwest of the town, have 

































DRY WASHER USED ON RAWHIDE GOLD PLACERS 


furnished considerable placer gold and are 
still being worked to some extent. The 
lack of water has been a drawback in 
placer mining. 


The dry-washing machine shown in an 
accompanying illustration ran with some 
success for a few months. This machine 
utilizes the principle of the jig except that 
the water is replaced by a rising current 
of air. The machine consists of a chain- 
bucket elevator into which the gravel is 
shoveled. This elevates the material to a 
revolving trommel. the oversize from 
which goes to the dump, while the under- 
size passes to two iron plates 7 ft. long 
by 1 ft. wide set at an angle to suit the 
conditions of operation. These plates 
have D-shaped openings about % in. wide 
and ¥% in. deep, through which the rising 
current of air passes. Across the bottom 
of the plate a wire screen is attached, 
while a sheet-iron trough running the 
length of the plate serves to catch the 
concentrates and also to direct the air 
current which acts as the separating me- 





dium. The air current is produced by a 
belt-driven fan connected to the gasolene 
engine which furnishes the power for the 
whole operation. The plates are given a 
horizontal motion by suitable mechanism. 
The machine illustrated was operated by a 
11-h.p. engine, and is said to have ef- 
fected a saving of about 90 per cent. of 
the gold. An installation for wet washing 
in the lower part of the town is now in 
operation. This is working from a 70-ft. 
shaft, the bedrock being at that depth. 
Water is obtained in this case by connec- 
tion with the city water main. Several 
hand rockers are also operated in the 
small ravines, the water being bought by 
the barrel. 

The gravel deposits below Rawhide are 
of considerable depth and would seem to 
offer a good field for dredging operations 
provided sufficient water could be ob- 
tained. So far as ] know, however, there 
has been no systematic sampling to de- 
termine its value. 





THE OREBODIES 

The orebodies consist essentially of 
quartz gangue, either massive in the vein, 
or in the shape of a network of quartz 
veinlets impregnating the country rock. 
Massive quartz is especially prominent in 
the Murray lease toward the lower end of 
Baloon hill, sometimes called Murray hill. 

So far as developed most of the veins 
are either vertical, or only slightly in- 
clined, and show, as a rule, a northeast- 
southwest trend. The ore carries chiefly 
gold with subordinate silver, or with silver 
predominating in some cases. 

In the ore channels the rock is usually 
very hard, due to the presence of quartz. 
Away from the quartz areas the material 
is often soft and decomposed, frequently 
presenting a stratified appearance. Lay- 
ers of crystallized gypsum also occur in 
this material. A green gouge is found 
in places, which is supposed to have some 
connection with the ore deposits, but 
which is probably only an alteration pro- 
duct formed by attrition. 


KERN’S 
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The ore has in many cases been of 2 
very high grade; in one or two cases the 
material sacked contained nearly half of 
its weight in gold. There is not, however, 
as much high grade as various newspaper 
accounts would lead one to believe. Due 
allowance must always be made for exag- 
geration. The truth of the reports is, 
however, sufficient to warrant the assump- 
tion that Rawhide will contribute mate- 
rially to the world’s wealth within the 
next few years. 


THE MINES 

Strictly speaking, there are no large 
mines in Rawhide. So far as my informa- 
tion goes, there is not a single company 
owning and operating its own property, 
although some are planning to do so. 
The result is a very large number of leas- 
ing concerns operating either privately, or 
as stock companies, and doing business 
on a comparatively small scale. Many of 
these companies are short of funds to 
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push development work, and the camp’s 
progress is checked somewhat by this con- 
dition. In many cases the workmen are 
working for stock instead of wages, this 
being the only currency available. There 
are at present probably no less than 50 
leasing companies operating in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Rawhide. Of these a 
large proportion are shipping or have 
shipped some ore, and others have low- 
grade ore blocked out, which is not at 
present available. 

The deepest shaft is that of the Kern’s 
No. 2, which is 400 ft. deep. With the 
exception of this shaft none is below 
the 300-ft. mark, and few below 200 feet. 

At present only ore of comparatively 
high grade is available for shipment, very 
little material lower than $30 being mar- 
keted, and this yielding only a small mar- 
gin of profit. This fact is bound to react 
favorably to the owning and unfavorably 
to the Jeasing interests. In the search for 
high-grade ore, more or less low-grade 
material has been and will be developed, 
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which, with better treatment facilities, will 
be made available. The owner is thus 
placed in the enviable position of having 
his property developed without any risk 
to himself and of being able to undertake 
operating on his own account when con- 
ditions warrant. : 

The leaser is certainly the one who has 
the short end of the bargain, for it is his 
money that is risked, and under present 
conditions only high-grade ore will return 
him any margin. In spite of this, how- 
ever, any favorably situated property will 
not look long for a leaser who is willing 
to take the risk. 

Practically all of the mining is still done 
with hand steel, only one or two small 
compressors having been installed. The 
soft, decomposed material previously 
spoken of frequently admits of working 
with an auger drill. An accompanying 
illustration shows an _ interesting and 
highly efficient method of using the auger 
bit observed in some of the mines. It 





METHOD OF USING AUGER 


consists simply of a wooden lever with 
an iron point that can be inserted in the 
floor of the drift. One man applies force 
at A while another turns the bit. A 3-ft. 
hole can be drilled in fairly gritty rock in 
about five minutes. The same hole with 
hand steel would take about 30 minutes. 
Water is used in drilling down holes. 


MILLING 


The milling facilities of Rawhide are 
as yet of little economic importance, and 
will not be for some time. More develop- 
ment work must be done to ascertain with 
reasonable certainty the possibility of a 
continual ore supply before any mills of 
large capacity are justified. Moreover, 
the process of treatment best adapted to 
the ores should first be ascertained. At 
present the deepest shaft is only 400 ft., 
so that not enough work has been done 
to determine the character of ore in depth. 
So far as developed the ore would prob- 
ably yield good results by amalgamation 
and cyanidation without concentration. 
This assumption is, however, based only 
on a general knowledge of the character 
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of the ore and not on any experimental 
data. Silver is present largely as cerar- 
gyrite, which yields readily to cyanide 
treatment, while sulphides are not abund- 
ant. . 

The present milling plants are of more 
interest from a metallurgical standpoint 
than because of their economic import- 
ance. There are two plants at present 
operating, both situated on the flat lying 
southeast of the town and from six to 
seven miles distant. The roads from the 
mines to the mills are all down grade and 
ore is hauled in wagons at a rate of $2 per 
ton. The cost of transportation to the 
railroad is $6. 

At the first mill visited, which is known 
as the Watt mill, the ore goes first to a 
Dodge crusher, and is then elevated toa 
storage line from which it is fed to a 
single Tadmor mill. From the mill the 
ground product goes to a single Wilfley 
table making tails and concentrates. The 
milling plant is not very elaborate and is 
hardly worthy of description except as 
illustrating the application of a new crush- 
ing device designed to take the place of 
stamps. Ore is treated in lots of from 
10 to 15 tons at a charge of $10 per ton, 
the seller receiving the value actually re- 
covered. About 30 to 4o lb. of quicksilver 
are placed in the mill for each lot of ore, 
and a clean-up is made before changing 
lots. The concentrator has so far proved 
of little value, for the concentrates run 
only from $10 to $12. 


New MILts 


The Tadmor mill used at this plant is 
operated by an overhead eccentric bear- 
ing which gives a heavy muller a move- 
ment somewhat similar to that of a 
gyratory crusher. The crushing is, how- 
ever, done by the weight of the muller 
which grinds the ore upon the lower die. 
By this means a continuous grinding 
operation is secured, the mill at no time 
doing ineffective work. The machine 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
has a muller weighing 8000 lb. and is 
operated with a power consumption of less 
than 3 h.p. Crushing from a 1%-in. max- 
imum to from 40 to 60 mesh the mill is 
said to handle from 20 to 25 tons per 24 
hours and crushing to 120 to 150 mesh 
about 12 tons. These are the figures as 
given by the mill superintendent, the ore 
being a fairly silicious one. The fineness 
of crushing is regulated by the depth of 
discharge and by the flow of water which 
carries the ground pulp to the discharge 
launder. 

Objection has been made to this mill 
because the heavier particles would tend 
to accumulate in the mill until pulverized 
to a greater degree than the lighter por- 
tions. This would not be a serious draw- 
back where cyanidation follows the crush- 
ing as the final operation, but it would 
be a disadvantage in concentration. This 
may account in a measure for the low 
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value of the concentrates obtained in the 
mill. 


RAWHIDE Quartz MILL 


The second mill, that of the Rawhide 
Quartz Milling and Mining Company, lo- 
cally better known as Swift Water Bell’s 
mill, is situated about two miles east of 
the Watt mill and is slightly more elabo- 
rate in design. A flow of 30,000 gal. of 
water per hour is cbtained here at a depth 
of 40 ft. The ore is dumped directly upon 
a %-in. screen the oversize going to a 
914x12%-in. Blake crusher. The combined 
products are then elevated to a storage 
bin from which they are fed by an auto- 
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TADMOR MILL 


matic feeding device to three Knight can- 
non-ball mills. The product passes to a 
30-mesh screen which returns the oversize 
to a fourth cannon-ball mill for regrind- 
ing. 

The 80-mesh product is caught in a 
stream of water which carries it over 
rifles containing mercury and _ then 
through amalgamators of peculiar design 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Both the upper and lower interlocking 
V’s are of silver-plated copper plates. The 
purpose is to save any fine gold which 
might float off by causing it to come in 
contact with the amalgamating surfaces. 
From these amalgamators the pulp passes 
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over five amalgamating plates, 4 ft. wide 
and 12 ft. long, and then to two g-ft. Pin- 
der concentrators. The concentrators 
make concentrates and middlings, which 
are saved, and the tailings which at present 
go to waste but will later be treated in a 
cyanide plant. 


OTHER PLANTS 


The cannon-ball mills used in the mill are 
designed to supersede stamps and are be- 
ing tried for the first time in actual mill 
work. They have not been in operation 
long enough to justify any conclusions as 
to their probable efficiency. The machine 
consists first of a horizontal flat iron disk 
with three rings at increasing distance 
from the center which is the axis of rota- 
tion. Each ring carries a number of chilled- 
iron balls, uniform in size for each ring 
but diminishing in size from the inner to 
the outer ring. This allows of the use of 
balls worn down in the inner ring in the 
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the railroad Schurz will be the natural lo- 
cation of any large milling plant for 
abundant water is obtainable at this point. 

Rawhide has been a boom camp by rea- 
son of the fact that high-grade ore was 
found near the surface. Just now it is 
passing through hard times. Bank failures 
and fire have materially crippled its pro- 
gress as has also the prevailing financial 
stringency. Besides, Nevada has ceased 
to be the enchanting word that it was in 
the time of the Goldfield boom. Never- 
theless, Rawhide is on the map to stay. 
It has, of course, its wildcats and fake 
promotion schemes and the town has out- 
grown the mines. The number of men 
actually employed and the amount of ore 
shipped do not justify a town of nearly 
Rawhide’s population. Looking at the 
matter prospectively, however, I am 
strongly of the belief that Rawhide is des- 
tined to be a big producer. 
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SECTION AND PLAN OF AMALGAMATOR 


outer rings. The balls are held in place 
and under pressure by overhead rings so 
arranged that the pressure on each ring 
may be changed separately or together. 
The ore is fed in the center of the ma- 
chine and escapes at the periphery, the 
crushing being done either wet or dry. A 
capacity of 30 tons per 24 hours from 1 
in. to 80 mesh with a power consumption 
of 8 h.p. is claimed by the inventor. This 
is for a machine with a 26-in. outer ring 
and having balls 334, 3% and 3% in. in 
diameter. There are nine balls in the 
inner ring, 16 in the second and 24 in the 
outer ring. 

Besides these mills there is a 10-stamp 
mill with cyanide annex in process of 
construction at Schurz, and also one de- 
‘ signed to use Huntingtons for fine grind- 
ing and employing amalgamation only, 
near Rawhide. After the completion of 


The temperature of the rock in the Vic- 
toria Quartz mine, Bendigo, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia (Donald Clark, Aust. Min. Stand., 
Nov. 18, 1908), is 113.5 deg. F. The tem- 
perature of water issuing from the rock 
at this depth is 114 deg. F. Ventilation 
is so good that on the first working 
level above this depth, the 4254-ft. level, 
where the rock temperature is almost as 
high, the air temperature is only 75 deg. 
I., when the shade temperature at sur- 
face is 95 deg. F., and 72 deg. F. When 
the shade temperature is 60 deg. F., the 
circulating air soon makes a surface skin 
of cool rock in the workings so that, pro- 
vided the fresh air is not saturated, the 
temperature in the drifts and stopes does 
not become excessive. On this level the 
air is heated about 1 deg. F. for every 


100 ft. of crosscut or‘drift that it passes 
through. 
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Deep Mining at Grass Valley, 
California 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Activities in the Grass Valley district 
in Nevada county, the most productive 
quartz-mining section of the State, are 
such as to give encouragement to miners 
in other portions of California, where any 
deep mining is being carried on. The 
older and deeper mines of Grass Valley 
are the more productive and prosperous. 
Whatever barren zones occurred, as they 
do in most places, have been passed with 
development, and the ores on the lower 
levels are proving as valuable in content 
as those found nearer the surface 50 
years or more ago. This fact is being 
proven in Amador county as well, more 
particularly in such mines as the Kennedy, 
where very deep exploration is being car- 
ried on. At Grass Valley the Empire, 
which is the oldest recorded quartz mine 
in the State, continues to be one of the 
largest gold producers in California. This 
vein was discovered in 1850. The com- 
pany after all these years’ work and after 
having attained a depth in its shaft of 
3400 ft., is now about to install an ex- 
tensive pumping system which will permit 
still deeper mining. In the same district 
the North Star Mines Company has at- 
tained a depth on the incline of its shaft 
of 5000 ft. without any diminution in size 
or value of its fissure. It is expected that 
this incline may eventually be carried 
down to 9000 feet. 

Both the mines mentioned were sup- 
posed at different times to be worked out 
as barren zones were encountered. In 
this same Grass Valley district in the 
Idaho-Maryland the water is now all out 
from the rooo-level station and new tim- 
bers are being put in. Principal opera- 
tions are just at present confined to the 
500 and 700 levels. The ore found is of 
good quality and the mill is kept running 
upon it. 

The grade of ore worked in Nevada 
county is higher than elsewhere in Cali- 
fornia. In 1907 there were 225,830 tons 
of silicious ore milled yielding an average 
of $9.06 per ton. From this ore 4149 tons 
of sulphurets were treated yielding an 
average of $58.18 per ton. The saving on 
the plates alone was $7.99 per ton. At 
the North Star mine in that year there 
were 78,366 tons of ore milled, yielding an 
average of $11.96 per ton at an average 
cost of $5.09 per ton for current opera- 
tion, and $1.18 per ton for development, 
making an aggregate cost of $6.27 and 
leaving a realized profit of $5.68 per ton 
over all costs of operation and develop- 
ment. Labor strikes stopped operations 
two months. 


Main haulage drifts should be well 
drained. 
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Montana Corporations 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





By the laws of Montana all corpora- 
tions organized within the State, and hav- 
ing a capital stock, are required, within 
20 days from the last day of December 
of each year, to file in ‘the office of the 
clerk and recorder of the county in which 
the principal business of the corporation 
is carried on, an annual report. If such 
report be not filed, each director of the 
company failing to make the report be- 
comes individually liable for all the debts 
of the corporation. The report is required 
to state the amount of capital stock of 
the corporation actually paid in, and the 
amount of corporate liabilities, and must 
be sworn to by the president or vice-presi- 
dent of the company. The following are 
the statements filed in the county clerk’s 
office of Silver Bow county in Butte: 


Monongahela River Consolidated 
Coal and Coke Company 





This company, known as the river com- 
bine, owns a number of coal mines and a 
large area of coal land in the Pittsburg 
district. It also owns and works coal 
lands in Kentucky. Most of its mines 
contribute to the trade on the Ohio, 
though it sells much coal in Pittsburg and 
vicinity. The last annual report covers 
the year ending Oct. 31, 1908. It shows 
that the company has outstanding $20,- 
000,000 common and $10,000,000 preferred 
stock; $8,211,000 bonds; $1,440,000 certifi- 
cates of indebtedness; $286,000 car trust 
notes and $172,834 mortgages. The debt 
was reduced $575,226 during the year by 
sinking fund and other payments. 


The coal lands originally held by the 


company included 35,1904 acres, on Oct. I, 
1899. Since then 4830 acres have been 
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Amazon-Butte Copper 
IN I oor alls ox w aang aoa 61d a erase 
Bayonne Goid Mines. Tid... :... 0. ccc cease 
Benton Mining and Milling 
BUGCO-ATEORUS CODPET. .. 2c cee rccccceccecs 
Butte Copper King Mining.................... 
Butte Furnace Range Copper 
Butte & Yerrington Copper 
ROS Oe NTE IN on oo vss wo hic o'ere a 0% ees 
Butte Milwaukee Copper 
Butte Corbin Copper 
LN eee 
Butte Continental Copper Mining 
PNNEE oc.  a ols esa sic vie eae e's Sas 
Butte South Zone Mining.................... 
Butte Consolidated Copper................6.- 
Butte Curtis & Majors Mining 
Blue Vein Copper Mining 
aor 6 cic daa diiwieie eine: o-si sa 
Copper Mountain Mining and Smelting 
Corbin-Wicks —_ Fl girs ou. co ina Tos was, 6 acal'6 e016 
Clara Mining and Supply.................06. 
Copper Eagle Mining and Smelting 
Ce a eer 
Consolidated Central Butte Copper 
Corbin Consolidated Mining 
ERR ae ia eee 
Free Gold Mining 
SN cog Eh a nana asa, a/eiet wie 
Green Campbell Consolidated Gold Mining 
Goldfield-Simmerone Mining 
CONE NIUE INE. og wo ccc stesccccen’s 
Keating Gold Mining 
Montana Leasing.............. 

Montana Gold Mountain Mining... 
Montana Cobban Mining 
Montana Gold Mining 
Montana Ibex Mining 
Ce a aig cin cae kan Gar aviee wens 
New Comstock Gold and Silver Mining 
Pyreneese Gold Mining 
Python Gold Mining 
Ramshorn Placer 
SN doo oor oe gg Oh wa ce hiv KN wee.) 
Star Silver Lode Mining 
6s cc Sheet da oee neon 
Treasure State Mining 
RE o's. 5s, sh igcdcin (ois mimnelecern 
Venture Exploration 
Western Exploration 
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Paid U , 
Capital. Liabilities. President. 
2,500,000 $5,000 A. H. Barrett. 
400,000 18,961 | Donald Campbell. 
500,000 13,530 John Gillie. 
43,300 2,500 H. A. Gallway. 
3,000,000 40,000 J. E. Oppenheimer. 
LS500000 | 2.2855 C. E. Bebee. 
LOGO CGO fo ceicee H. J. McDonald. 
oT eee W. C. Siderfin. 
207,001 | 1,165 J. W. Kemper. 
3,000,000 2,000 John F. Cowan. 
500,000 362 J. D. Slemmons. 
Tepes | ktewews R. H. Hodgens. 
1,000,000 2,329 G. E. Blackburn. 
2,030,000 10,000 D. J. Charles. 
1,000,000 sian atone sa John Redlich. 
600,000 15,764 | C. O. Gerrall. 
1,000,000 20,000 James Doul. 
1,000,000 1,300 F. L. Melcher. 
00 45,336 John N. Glass. 
1,000,000 1,375 I. N. Symon. 
Me b kegeues I. N. Symon. 
750,000 507 T. A. Grigg. 
| PR) lrinccrat cores 
aera C. P. Drennen. 
20,300 P. J. Brophy. 
5,150 | J. L. Meixell. 
oS caters W. T. Miller. 
7,500 | Frank Boucher. 
12,600 M. L. McDonald. 
121,981 | E. B. Howell. 
11,880 Malcom McDonald. 
7,732 | C. B. Moase. 
22,039 Jesse B. Root. 
sien erate | A. P. Nipgen. 
Steet ee | L. Newkirk. 
aeadiie a A. H.@Meuller. 
12,430 J. D. Hains. 
eeike ath John Eckel. 
10,000 J. Benton;Leggett. 
351 T. C. Witherspoon. 
50,000 Clinton H. Moore. 
2,358 R. E. Davis. 
1,500 C. R. Leonard. 
| 72,000 John Berkin 
1,743 C. F. Booth. 
cine ees oe ? 
750 .ywW.«Sammis. 
250 H*Hampron. 
280 J.¢Bruce: Kremer. 
or sigeieat B. E. Calkins. 








While fighting an underground fire at 
the Testasecca mine, Sicily, the men, who 
used fire-fighting helmets, at first were 
able to work continuously 2 or 3 hours 
at a time without great fatigue, but (F. C. 
Chrambach, Bull. No. 50, I. M. and M.) 
after a time they could not do even easy 
work for more than 34 hour at a time. 
The atmosphere was composed of nitro- 
gen, sulphur dioxide and carbon dioxide 
without a trace cf free oxygen. The 
fatigue was evidently due to the absorp- 
tion by the blood of carbon dioxide 
through the pores of the skin. 


bought, and 7881 acre. «ined out and 
sold, leaving 32,143 acres owned; of 
which 29,630 acres are in Pennsylvania, 
2513 acres in Kentucky. 

The coal statement for the year is as 
follows: 


190'. 1908. Changes. 
Pittsburg district.. 7,321,961 5,985,486 D. 1,336,475 





Kentucky........... 132,196 110,624 D. 21,572 
o-_ os 

Total mined...... 7,454,157 6,096,110 D. 1,358,047 
OGRE GIG Se «én neces 8,339,114 6,044,307 D. 2,294,807 


The decrease last year in coal mined 
was 18.2 per cent.; in coal sold, 27.5 per 
cent. 
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The income statement for the year is 
as follows: 


Net earnings over working expenses.... $1,888,330 


ee 








Depreciation of mine equipment........ $ 207,630 
Depreciation of river craft............... 390,364 
Depreciation of coal lands................ 226,015 
aes iiedcenciecauadsadaseadddesseswnne $ 824,009 
TRO ONG ck Se oitodescaseesccicce ues $1,064,321 
IIR ag vo ac sivadaccdcbeccevaccs $ 588,355 
Dividend No. 14, preferred............... iE 
Total payments........ eccccce Veveveseles $ Z938,355 
PR iaccecsccecdss.cteden acancoadscd $ 125,966 


Adding $1,975,742 brought forward from 
the previous year made a total surplus of 
$2,101,708 at the close of the year. 

The report says: “An insurance fund 
of $200,000 has been accumulated, which 
with the monthly premiums accruing, has 
been deemed sufficient by the board of di- 
rectors to meet all future fire and marine 
losses. 


“Considering the general business de-. 


pression, which has extended over the 
past year, and the low-water period over 
seven months, from June 1, 1908, to Jan. 
7, 19090, during. which time no coal was 
shipped, our production and sales have 
been fairly well maintained. The tem- 
porary suspension of mining operations 
during the month of April resulted in a 
loss of production of about 400,000 tons. 
While river conditions during the months 
of April and May were very favorable 
for boating, yet we did not have any coal 
to ship because of the suspension, which 
rendered our steamboats idle during that 
time and resulted in a shortage of coal in 
our Southern markets, which made it 
necessary to secure supplies by rail from 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Alabama, to take care of our contracts 
and trade; this alone diminished the sales 
of our own coal to the extent of about 
400,000 tons. 

“The physical condition of our prop- 
erty has not only been fully maintained 
but has, in the main, been materially im- 
proved. Our coal mines are in better con- 
dition now than at any time heretofore. 
As old mines are exhausted, new mines are 
developed according to modern methods, 
with a view to increased production at a 
minimum cost. The physical condition of 
our river equipment is being fully main- 
tained. As old barges are disposed of, new 
barges are provided to take their place. At 
New Orleans, we have, during the past two 
years, installed modern coal-handling ma- 
chinery for transferring coal from the 
river barge to the bunkers of the steam- 
ships, at a cost of about $100,000, which 
has resulted in a material saving over the 
old method of hand labor and quicker dis- 
patch in delivering coal to the steamships, 
which is a great advantage to our cus- 
tomers.” 





In his work, “The Iron Ore Deposits 
of New South Wales,” J. B. Jaquet es- 
timates the minimum quantity of ore to 
be 50,317,000 tons. 
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Computing Tonnage from Volume 
of Ore Removed 


By S. L. Lerevre* anp Guy C. Stortzt 


The magnetic ore deposits on the east- 
ern slope of the Adirondacks at Mine- 
ville, N. Y., are worked by the Port 
Henry .Ore Company and Witherbee, 
Sherman & Co. The largest deposit now 
being mined is worked in the “21” mine 
belonging to the Port Henry company and 
the Joker-Bonanza mine belonging to 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co. The property 
line between the two companies crosses 
this deposit diagonally making an angle of 
about 30 deg. with the axis of the anti- 
clinal fold in which the ore occurs. The 
companies work together harmoniously, 
each when it becomes advisable to do so 
mining ore on the property of the other. 

The volume of ore in cubic feet mined 
by either company across the line is com- 
puted from surveys of the sides, floor, 
faces and roof of the stope; the tonnage 

“5 determined by dividing this total by the 
number of cubic feet to the ton. 

To illustrate the method followed to de- 
termine the tonnage of ore extracted in 
any trespass, the workings taken are two 
levels, one 417 ft., the other 472 ft. above 
Lake Champlain, which have been con- 
nected by several raises. The accompany- 
ing plan shows the extent of workings 
across the property line and the position 
of a few of the points taken from a regular 
survey giving the elevations of the roof, 
floor and sidewall of the stope, while the 
sections accompanying the plan will more 
clearly show the relations of the two 
levels. 

To make the trespass survey a transit 
station of known latitude and departure is 
accurately established at some point, pref- 
erably near the central part of the tres- 
passed area. From this set-up numerous 
side-shots are taken, azimuth, vertical 
angle and distance being noted in each 
case. Usually the floor points in the stope 
are taken first, then points which will de- 
termine the slope of the stope and the side 
walls, finally floor and roof points in the 
headings. It is possible by using a ladder 
and a tamping stick, to which is tied a 
light and the tape, to get all roof and 
other points that may be essential in de- 
termining the volume. In case all work- 
ings are not to be seen from one station, 
perhaps because of a pillar or a bow in the 
roof or side wall, then temporary stations 
are located for the transit, from which 
stations the necessary side-shots are taken. 

Obviously to reduce the error in com- 
puting volume to a minimum, points 
should be taken very close together, but in 
a large area with fairly regular sides and 
roof probably 5 ft. is close ‘enough to- 


*Chief en 
Mineville, 

+Mining engineer, Port. Henry .<Iron “Ore 
Company, Mineville, N. Y. 


meer, Witherbee, Sherman & Co., 
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gether for these ‘sections. A _ sufficient 
number of points should be taken so that 
from the side-shots a wooden model could 
be constructed, which if put together in 
the workings would snugly fill the cavity. 


PLOTTING 


After the horizontal distance and ele- 
vation of the different points has been 
computed, the points are plotted from the 
main station’ within the trespass area by 
means of a protractor. Plotting is done 
on coérdinate tracing paper, ruled 10 di- 
visions to the inch, on a scale of one inch 
to ten feet! The number, elevation and 
location of each side-shot is noted on the 
plan. When break-throughs make it nec- 
essary to determine the volume of two 
levels together, to avoid confusion the 
points on the levels are recorded on the 
plan in inks of different color. 

After inspecting the map and studying 
the character of the ground the location 
of the sections are so selected that the 
average area of each two adjacent multi- 
plied by the distance between will give as 
accurately as possible the volume of 
ground between the sections. After the 
sections are located the elevation of the 
surveyed points that are included in each 
section together with the elevations of in- 
terpolated points are plotted; the horizon- 
tal distance of these points from the 
property line on each section is deter- 
mined by scaling from the plan. The 
hight between floor and roof is then 
scaled or determined by difference of ele- 
vation at as many points as necessary to 
get the area of each section accurately. 

After the area of each section and the 
horizontal distance between sections has 
been tabulated, the volume in cubic feet 
between all of the sections is determined 
by summing the area of each of the two 
adjacent sections, dividing by two and 
multiplying by the distance between sec- 
tions. 

Finally the tonnage is determined from 
the total volume in cubic feet by dividing 
by 7.85 cu.ft. for this factor has been 
agreed upon by both companies after a 
series of specific gravity tests had been 
made upon lumps of ore of average 
analysis. 


Silver-Lead Smelting at East 
Helena, Mont. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The East Helena smelter has three of 
its four furnaces running, all on a fairly 
rich lead charge; i.e., the percentage of 
lead is about 25, which is considerably 
above the average. The smeltery is now 
treating a larger quantity than usual of 
rich Coeur d’Alene concentrates. The 
whole battery of 16 long roasters and a 
complete equipment of Godfrey furnaces 


and H. H. pots, 12 in number, is roasting | 
these ores and the percentage of lead on™ 
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the roaster charge is as high as 40. Con- 
sequently the pots are delivering a much 
better product now. The company in- 
tends installing several new Godfrey fur- 
naces and accompanying pots; the man- 
agement prefers the Godfrey and H. H. 
pot combination to any of the improved 
roasting machines. 

It will be remembered that for about 
three years, the baghouse was not used 
at this works. Since it was put in com- 
mission again, about 18 months ago, the 
company seems to have had greater suc- 
cess in the life of the bags. Formerly 
the bags, 30 ft. by 18 in., made of cotton 
duck, lasted eight or nine months; now 
their average life is 18 months. The cost 
of a bag at Helena is $1.25@1.50. Ta- 
coma’s bags, of much lighter duck, cost 
about 8o0c., while Selby uses a more ex- 
pensive woolen bag, for which a longer 
life is claimed. The company has experi- 
mented with a view to lengthening the 
lives by dipping them in linseed oil, and 
wringing them dry; also saturating with 
the theater-curtain kind of fireproof 
paint, but without favorable result. 

Pertusola was the first smeltery, I be- 
lieve, to use an automatic shaking and 
collecting device. A shaking device has 
also been introduced at the United States 
Metals smeltery, near Salt Lake City. 
Pertusola also uses a patent asbestos- 
thread bag. 

East Helena has found that by adding 
a large percentage, about 25 I believe, of 
lime to the charge in the Godfrey furnace 
the output is increased, and the resulting 
roast in the pots is much sweeter. 

Everett ‘generally treats the baghouse 
dust, which runs about 4o per cent. ar- 
senic, and 40 per cent. lead. On account 
of the present prevailing low price of ar- 
senic, Helena has been compelled to treat 
the dust itself. This is first burned on 
the floor of the baghouse, where it sinters 
and cokes and is freed of some of its 
arsenic. On adding this burnt dust to the 
charge, the furnace distilled arsenic 
heavily, and the bullion resulting con- 
tained 0.5 per cent. arsenic. Very little 
speiss was formed. The use of more than 
small quantities of raw concentrates on a 
blast-furnace charge is deprecated, it be- 
ing claimed that matte-fall is high, and 
higher in lead when considerable coppet 
is on the charge (decreased reduction), 
with correspondingly fouler slags. The 
only explanation offered for the pro- 
longed life of the bags is that for some 
reason the gases are cooler now than 
in former years. 


A stamp duty of 15 tons per 24 hours 
is obtained at the Giant mine, Hartley 
district, Rhodesia (R. C. H. Cooke, 
Journ., Met., Chem. and Min. Soc. .of 
South Africa, Nov., 1908), where a soft 
ore is crushed through screens having % 
and %-inch openings, and subsequently. 
tube-milled. . 
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Sum of Areas 
Two Secs. 2 


Summary 


Distance in Ft. 


between Sections 


| (Usiag 7.85 Cu. Ft.=1 Ton)| 


Volume in Cu. Ft. Volume in Long Tons 























Amount Forwarded 


j 
| 
Sections Ca to 610 | 





| 
| 72,610.00 
610 | 8,645.95 | 7,951.10 | 8,298,525 4.70 39,003.07 
66 | 7,640.93 | 7,048.7 | 7,344,700 10.60 | 77,853.82 
2_ | 7,018.47 15.5 6.297.840 | 4,90 |__ 30,859.42 
18,817.40 
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72,111.30 






Legend” 
Bonanza Workings 417 Ft. Level 
Upper Joker “ 472 Ft. Level 


Pillar 


Elev. above L, Champlain 5 


Ore Co. 


Witberbee, 
20 


© Sherman & Co. 
Port Henry lron 
























34.20 + 43,00+2 x 16.20 - 25,32 
43,00 + 38,00 «+ x 10,20 = 413,10 
38,00 + 36,20 «+ x 10,00 - 371,00 
35.00 + 33.006. x 2.30 - 96,04 
33.00 + 24.00 ++ x 5.70 - 162,45 
24.00+ 12.00 + x 5.60 - 102,48 
1200+ 630+. x 16,40 - 159,08 
G.8u+ G30+ x &00- 52.40 
630+ 4,00 +. x 11,00 - 56.66 | 
36,20 + 35,00 ++ x 13,90 = 499,01 | 
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62.00 + 67.20 = 2x 21.30 -1375.98 
67.20 + 67.60 «« x 11.70 = 788,58: 
_ 67.60 + 60,60 «+ x 19,40 = 1243.54 
1.06 60,60 + 49,80 «+ x 18,20 -1004.64 ; 
49.30 + 32,60 ++ x 22.40 = 922,88 r 
32,60 + 11,00 «x 24.00 = 523,20 
11.00 + 4,60 «+ x 32,00 = 249.60 












6,108,42 
2,537.53 ; 
8,645.95 

Sq. Ft. 4 


36,90 + 37,.80-2 x 16,20 = 567.62 
7.50 t 36,00 +» x O30 = 29.52 
: ++ £ 10,80 = 322,92 
~ = 930 - 302,25 i 
* g 910 = 25344 5 
‘ * EB 1L00= 19,95 4 
5.37 + 560+ x 7,60 = 41,69 ‘ 
3.00+ 820+ x 860- 59,34 & 
820+ 5,32 + = 24,20 = 163,59 7 
1,760.42} 
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35 499.98 ; 
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59/60 + 68,1042 x 29,40 -1877.19 | 

B10 + 63.00 « x 260 ~ 244.95 
68,00 + 64,40 «+ x 7,40 = 489.88 | 
Kab, gefided + 60.60 ++ x 10.20 ~ 637.50 
OP OU, 30 + 48,00 «« x 19,70 -1069.71 

| 48.00 +2220 «+ x 22,50 ~ 902.26 | 
32,20 +1860 « x 15,20 = 398,78 | 
18,60 + 9.60 + x 1010 - 142.41 | 

9.60 + 390+ x1060~ 6839| 

390 + 5.70 «+ x 10,20 - 48,96 | 

2, 83001 | * 

1,760.42 F 
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+a" 36.00 + 27.30 = 2x 980 = _ 31017 
7,961.10 
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736 | 
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+— 3544+ 31.16 x 280- 9224) 
28,17 + 24,00 +» x 24,00 - $76.03 | 
7.44+15,00 = 440° 49,37 | 














20.75 +16.60 « x 19.40 = 362,30 
16,60 +12,80 « x 11.80 - 173,46 
| 12,30 +1200 x 5.10 = 6324 
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43.15 40.56 « = 3,00 — 125.56 
24.14+24.14 « x 13,00 = 434.52 


1200+ 1430 x 310 - 4042 
‘498.79 1,458.40 
493.89 











LEFEVRE AND STOLZ: ‘PLAN ‘AND SECTIONS OF A TRESPASS STOPE SHOWING METHOD OF COMPUTING TONNAGE OF ORE EXTRACTED 









39,60'+ 47,40 ++ x 16,50 ~ 717.75 
47,40 + 40,20 + x 13,70 ~ 600,05 
40,20 + 24,70 + x 33.40°1083,35 
24,70 +12,30 « x 10,40 ~ 192,40 
12,30 + 4,90 « x 14,00= 120,40 
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The Rotary Blower in Smelting Works 


Principles of Producing Blast by Means of Rotating Impellers, Simpli- 
city and Efficiency of Apparatus and Essentials of Successful Operation 


ot GEecGerce <. 


The rotary blower has won a perma- 
nent place for itself in smelting work, both 
because of its adaptability to the work to 
be performed and by reason of its all- 
round efficiency. While the rotary type 
of blower is fairly well understood, there 
are a number of points about its opera- 
tion and management which are not as 
familiar as they might be. 

The principle of operation of the rotary 
blower is the rotation of two moving 
parts in definite relation to each other, 
these two parts being composed of curves 


of such form that uniform clearance is 
constantly maintained between the out- 
lines of the respective impellers, the point 
of contact being either on or contingent to 
a line joining the centers of the two ro- 
tating shafts. The clearance contact at 
this point prevents the return of the air 
which has been drawn in by the rotation 
of the lobe in the case, thus inclosing the 
air lying between the outline of the two 
lobes and the case. This volume of air is, 


*Engineer, P. H. and F. M. Roots Com- 
pany, Connersville, Ind. 


therefore, drawn in and discharged twice 
a revolution for each impeller, making the 
displacement of the blower equal to four 
times this amount. 

The air is drawn in under the conditions 
prevailing at the suction and is maintained 
at this same pressure until the upper edge 
of the case is reached. The impeller tip 
then passes the edge of the case and the 
air between the case and the impellers is 
immediately raised to the discharge pres- 
sure. This sudden rise makes a certain 
fluctuation in the discharge of the blower 


ROOTS BLOWERS, MOTOR AND BELT DRIVEN 


by reducing the pressure at the entrance 
to the discharge pipe, so that the discharge 
pressure at that point represents a wave 
line. It also has a tendency to reduce the 
average pressure against which the blower 
operates; and while the amount is small, 
it reduces the horsepower from that given 
by the square card, the theoretical card 
for the rotary blower, because the entire 
discharge of the blower is made against 
the discharge pressure. The conditions 
are the same as those which would pre- 
vail if in a reciprocating machine the dis- 


HICKS, 


jx.* 


charge valves were opened at the end of 
the suction stroke and the piston dis- 
charged the total amount of air in the 
cylinder against the discharge pressure, in- 
stead of compressing it adiabatically or 
isothermally until the discharge pressure 
had been reached and the discharge valve 
opened. 

This difference between the square card 
and the adiabatic card is often made use 
of in comparing the reciprocating com- 
pressor with the rotary blower to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. Since the amount 


of this difference is small at low pres- 
sures, and the slip of both the suction and 
the discharge valves of the reciprocating 
blower in addition to the excess vacuum 
and discharge pressures required to open 
them is considerable, the amount lost in 
the rotary blower is more than offset until 
the pressures begin to reach six or eight 
pounds. 


PowER AND PRESSURE 


There is one point that should be thor- 
oughly understood in regard to the rotary 
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blower and that is, that it is a positive dis- 
placement machine, that the amount of air 
and the horsepower required are propor- 
tional to the speed and pressure under 
which the machine operates, the increase 
in horsepower being in direct proportion 
to the increase in pressure and also, di- 
rectly in proportion to the increase in 
speed, or, which is the same thing, the 
amount of air delivered. 

The formula for calculating the horse- 
power of rotary blowers is h.p. = 0.00436 
xX displacement per minute x pressure. 
This is the formula for the square card; 
while the actual power necessary is less 
than this, the results given by this formula 
are close enough for all practical pur- 
poses; it is the formula generally used for 


pretty nearly settled down to two types: 
the double-geared blower and the machine 
with single gears, i.e., gears at one end 
only and double outboard bearing driven 
from a steam engine by direct connection 
or from a motor by means of a belt, a 
single outboard bearing outside of the fly- 
wheel supporting the weight and helping 
to take care of the belt pull. The double- 
geared type can be used only with motor 
drives and consists of a machine geared 
at each end, with single outboard bearing 
on opposite shafts, the blower being 
driven by two motors belted to two band 
wheels, each carried by the bearing of the 
blower itself and a single outboard bear- 
ing. This arrangement has some good 
features; it relieves part of the load from 
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other, as in the case of the electrical drive. 
It might possibly be done with an engine, 
but it would necessitate excessively heavy 
flywheels, in order to prevent back-lash in 
the belting. 

The double-outboard bearing arrange- 
ment has the advantage of furnishing a 
support on each side of the gear, and 
makes it comparatively easy to keep the 
line contact of the gear face touching 
throughout the entire width of the gear. 
This keeps the wear uniform and pro- 
longs the life of the tooth. 


SPEED AND CAPACITY 
The speeds of rotary blowers are really 
determined by the safe, practical and eco- 
nomical working speed of gears. There 





ROOT BLOWER DIRECT-DRIVEN BY CORLISS ENGINE, SHOWING FLEXIBLE COUPLING 


obtaining the power necessary to drive a 
blower, or, rather, to move the necessary 
air, An additional amount must, of 
course, be allowed for friction. 

The simplicity of the rotary machine is 
in its favor; it has only two moving parts, 
and while these parts are made up of 
several pieces, they form, as a whole, 
only two rotating units; thus, the im- 
peller, shaft and gear comprise one of the 
two units. This simplicity and the size 
and strength of these two units is one of 
the great prints that make the rotary 
blower so successful and so well able to 
withstand hard and continuous usage. 


SINGLE OR DouBLE GEAR 
The blower used for smelting work has 





being transmitted through the gears, and 
in the case of motors that respond quickly 
and divide up the load so as to keep the 
tension on both belts practically equal, the 
arrangement is successful; but the ex- 
perience has not been satisfactory where 
the same arrangement is attempted with 
belts from a line shaft, the trouble being 
the impossibility of maintaining the two 
belts at exactly the same tension. If it is 
desirable, for some special reason, undet 
these conditions, to drive from both ends, 
it is better to drive to the same shaft. 
This also applies to the application of the 
cross-compound engine to the blower, i.e., 
the high- and low-pressure sides of the 
engine should both be applied to the same 
shafts, not one to one shaft and one to the 


is no reason why impellers properly bal- 
anced should not rotate at a good deal 
higher speed than rotary blowers are usu- 
ally run; but it is a well known fact that 
the limiting speed of gears occurs at a 
certain point in the neighborhood of 1200 
lineal ft. per min., and that above this 
speed, even the most carefully cut gears 
begin to pound and hammer, the ham- 
mering eventually causing crystallization 
and the failure of one or more teeth in 
the gear, bringing on general disaster to 
the whole machine. It is, therefore, wise 
to keep the speed, of large machines es- 
pecially, within reasonable limits. A few 
hundred dollars extra expended on ma- 
chines of large size is well invested, as the 
interest on the extra amount will be much 
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less than the depreciation and repairs on 
blowers not suited to the conditions. 

In picking out the proper blower for 
work under a given pressure, it is always 
well to consider’ the relative length in pro- 
portion to the gear diameters; the custo- 
mary method of considering the length of 
the blower, is to refer to it as so many 
gear diameters in length, or simply using 
the words “two gear lengths” or “three 
gear lengths,” for the length of the case. 
Stated in another way, the pressure on the 
gear teeth should be practically a constant 
quantity, no matter what the length of the 
machine may be. For instance, if the 
machine is of a certain length for 2 lb. 
pressure, and the gears are proportioned 
for that load, if the same amount of air 
is needed at a higher pressure, it should be 
obtained by purchasing a blower having a 
larger gear diameter and a shorter case. 

The face of the gears chosen by the 
different blower manufacturers is usually 
about a maximum width for that size gear. 
The shaft strains are also proportioned 
for what is called a fu!l length machine 


see 





RELATIVE POSITION OF IMPELLERS 


and a certain pressure. In order to keep 
the main parts of the design the same, 
making changes in length only, it will 
readily be seen that the most practical 
and satisfactory way is to shorten the 
machine as the pressure increases. This 
tends to uniformity of manufacture and 
makes the duplication of parts much more 
simple than with any other system. The 
short machines are naturally easier to keep 
in alinement and are favorable to shop 
production in every way, being easier to 
machine, better to handle and giving 
increased stiffness in the machine as a 
whole. Two pounds is considered about 
the limit for a machine having a length 
equal to three gear diameters; above that 
pressure, the length should be made pro- 
portional to the pressure. 


ADJUSTMENT AND ALINEMENT 


The important point in all machines of 
the rotary type is to maintain the centers 
as close to théir original and correct -set- 
ting as possible: The whole principle’ of 
the successful operation’ of the blower de- 
pends upon the continuance of the center 
of ‘the shaft -lines at the one definite point 
where it was originally set. The rolling 
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together of the curves is sufficient explan- 
ation for the importance of this point, and 
also the fact that the impeller must re- 
volve in the case with a very small clear- 
ance. It is not a difficult matter to keep 
these adjustments at the proper point, for 
the bearings are large ‘and the pressure 
per square inch seldom exceeds 100 lb. 
The adjustments are in such form that the 
shaft may be moved in any direction, and 
with a little care and attention, it should 
be no trouble to keep a machine in perfect 
adjustment. The life of the gears is thus 
also increased; for if the shaft is allowed 
to wear low on one end, or to become mis- 
placed, the line of contact on the gear 
face immediately changes and the work 
is thrown on one end of the teeth uniil 
the wear has again brought the gear down 
to contact along the full width of the 
gear face. 

It has been the custom to build large 
smelting blowers with excessively smail 
clearances; while perhaps the critical 
stages of competition might have justified 
this, it is not to the best interests of either 
the manufacturer or the consumer. A 
machine built too close is very hard to 
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discharge side a test pressure. The dis- 
placement of the machine multiplied by 
the number of revolutions will then give 
the slip. This quantity is practically con- 
stant per unit of time and represents the 
volumetric efficiency of the blower. The 
increase of speed is a modifying element 
in this case, however, as it can readily be 
seen that the moving of the impeller tip 
past the case increases the frictional re- 
sistance of the air passage. In other 
words, as the friction is a function of the 
velocity, and the velocity is a question of 
relative movement, the higher the speed 
of the blower the greater, necessarily, will 
be the relative velocity of the air through 
the openings between the impeller and the 
case. 

This method of testing, however, gives 
a good indication of the condition of a 
machine, and can always be assumed to 
give 2 or 3 per cent. more than the actual 
slip, at the normal speed of the machine. 
There are, of course, several other ways 
of testing, notably by the Pitot tube and 
the flow of air through a standard orifice. 
The latter method is a little uncertain, 
owing to the fact that measuring and cali- 








ARRANGEMENT FOR DIRECT-DRIVE BY CORLISS ENGINE 


keep in adjustment, and the 
chances are that at the end of six months 
or a year it will not be in as good condi- 
tion, nor will it have given as good aver- 
age efficiency as a machine originally built 
more open. It is not necessary to go to 
extremes either way. The sacrifice of 1 
or 2 per cent. in volumetric efficiency af- 
fords a machine with clearances within 
the easy limits of planer work, makes the 
assembling easier, allows more latitude 
for wear, and at the: same time makes 
the adjustment an easy matter, instead of 
a continual burden on the plant operators. 


proper 


EFFICIENCY 


The question of efficiency is pretty well 
understood, but there are a few funda- 
mental principles governing it which it will 
be well to explain. As the openings be- 
tween the impellers themselves, between 
the heads or ends and the impellers, and 
between ‘the case and the impellers have 
practically a constant area, it necessarily 
follows that the leak per unit of time, 
under a given pressure, is also a constant 
quantity. It is, therefore, possible by clos- 
ing the discharge, to operate that machine 
at just such speed as will maintain.on the 


brating an orifice for such large quantities 
of air as those handled by rotary blowers, 
is a very difficult undertaking and has not 
yet been successfully done. A number of 
tests have been made with the Pitot tube 
method, and somé good work has been 
done in that direction by various engi- 
neers throughout the country. 

One very clever way of testing the 
blower with closed discharge consists in 
taking an indicator diagram from both the 
suction-and discharge sides. In the case 
in which this method was employed the 
machine handled gas, and both the suction 
and the discharge valves were closed. 
The card, therefore, by indicating the dis- 
tance above and below the atmospheric 
line shows clearly the leak through the 
blower at different points of the revolu- 
tion; the point where the engine passed 
over’ center, slowing down, due to the 
lack of flywheel capacity, showed very 
clearly on the card both lines: above and 
below the atmospheric line being nearest 
at that point. a 

Rotary blowers can be built for 6 or 7 
per cent. slip, at 3 lb. pressure, but it has 
been my experience that a machine allow- 
ing for 8 to 10 per cent. is better ‘for all 
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purposes, and that the slight loss in effici- 
ericy is more than made up in the saving 
in expense of extra care and attendance. 


FricTIoN AND ALINEMENT 


The question of friction in rotary blow- 
ers is not a serious one, for the percentage 
of total load consumed in this manner for 
pressures of 1% to 3 lb. varies from 6 to 
8 per cent., according to the load, i.e., the 
lowest friction will occur at the highest 
load. 

As the rotary blower is operated usu- 
ally at a speed not far from that of the 
ordinary Corliss engine, this engine and 
blower naturally form a very good com- 
bination, and blowers are used with either 
the simple or tandem-compound engine, 
the tandem-compound condensing com- 
bination being véry efficient and extremely 
simple. 

It has become the custom of late years 
to make the connection between the en- 
gine and the blower with some sort of a 
flexible coupling, which takes up any slight 
movement of the engine shaft, misaline- 
ment or end thrust without transmitting 
any effect to the blower beyond a purely 
rotative one. This coupling also allows 


the blower to be adjusted freely without 





FLEXIBLE COUPLING FOR BLOWER 


regard to the engine; some types can be 
disconnected as quickly as the ordinary 
bolted coupling. 

Blowers for smelting works are almost 
all of the horizontal type, i.e., the two 
shafts lie in the same horizontal plane, 
with the discharge either at the top or the 
bottom. Unless the pressure is excessive, 
there is no objection to bottom discharge, 
for the weight of the shafts, impellers and 
gears is sufficient to keep any undue pres- 
sure off the caps. The position of the 
discharge is, however, rather a question of 
convenience, although it would seem that 
the lightening up of the ‘pressure on the 
bearings in the down-discharge type would 
tend to increase the life .of the machine. 


RELIEF VALVES AND FOUNDATIONS 


Two things which should always be 
specified 'in purchasing a rotary blower are 
that the machine be equipped with an 
automatic relief valve set between the 
blast gate and the blower itself, and also 
that this relief valve be capable of being 
operated by hand, or ‘else ‘that ‘another 
valve ‘to be 
placed on ‘the “machine. 


‘operated ‘by hand ‘be’ 
The office of’ 
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the 
while 


latter is to relieve the pressure 

starting .a machine, enabling the 
operator to get the blower “practically 
to speed before opening the blast gate 
and to close the blast gate before closing 
the machine down, the automatic relief 
valve being necessary in case of any sud- 
den stoppage, such as the dropping of 
the gate valve, or the closing off of an 
unusual number of furnaces without 
proper warning to the machine room. 

The question of foundations is one that 
should never be overlooked; foundations 


“should.be of such a character that the ma- 


chine will have no strains induced by. set- 
tling of the foundation. No rotary blower 
will operate successfully whén :the case is 
sprung or twisted, no’ matter how slightly, 
for the. length and weight of the machine 
are such‘that its mdss-is bound to follow 
the settling of the foundation. This -is, 
of course, true not only of rotary blowers, 
but also:of any type of machinery; ‘the 
better ‘the foundations the better will ‘be 
the satisfaction and the lower the cost*of 


Tepairs and wear of the different’ parts. 


It is also important that the suction be 
properly screened so that nothing of a 
solid nature can reach the working parts 
of the machine. Machiries have at various 
times been badly injured by carelessness 
in this respect, and it is often very hard, 
under such circumstances to find the real 
cause of the damage; it is a case where 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 

This remark also applies ‘to the treat- 
ment of gear housings and to carelessness 
in leaving a wrench, nut, or bolt lying be- 
tween the teeth when the gear cover is 
off and some work is being done on the 
machine; this is sure to result in disaster 
when the machine is started. The curve 
of the gears to the point of contact makes 
a very convenient place in which to lay 
wrenches, nuts, etc., something which 
should be positively prohibited in the man- 
agement of the plant. Workmen should 
not be allowed to use even temporarily 
the gears as a resting place for tools, for, 
sooner or later, someone’s forgetfulness 
will be sure to cause serious trouble. 


St. John del Rey 





SPECIAL ‘ CORRESPONDENCE 





The latest report of this ‘English :com- 
pany, owning and working the Morro 
Velho mine in Brazil, covers fhe first six 
months of the: company’s financial year, 
from March ‘to.'August, inclusive: It 
states that 80,200 tons of ordinary ore 
were crushed, giving a yield of £158,842 
or 39.6s. per ton. In addition £4339 were 
realized from low-grade mineral. ’ The 
yield of gold shows a-decrease of 2s. 7d. 
per ton compared with the corresponding’ 
period | in 1007, ‘and there‘was a ‘falling’ 
off : in’ the profit of £7218. ' 'Thé ‘duties 
and charges on bullion comé to closé ‘otf 
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2s. per ton of ordinary mineral crushed, 
the ton being 2240 lb. The working 
costs in Brazil amounted to 29s. 8d., ‘the 
developments in the mine to 10%4d., and 
London general expenses to 734d., mak- 
ing a total cost, including bullion charges, 
of 33s.-114d. per ton milled. 

A dividend of 6d. per share on the 
ordinary shares has been paid, an amount 
which the chairman thought would be in- 
creased to 8d. per share at the close of 
the next six months’ working, as there 
would be less necessity of devoting so 
much of the profits to capital expenditures. 

In the past large sums have been 
spent out of profits in erecting and 
equipping power plant. Advantage has 
been taken of the water power which ex- 
ists within reach of the mines, and as 
much as £240,000 has been spent in the 
last seven or eight years in hydroelectric 
power plant. The total electrical power 
is close on 2000 h.p., distributed as fol- 
lows: Mine, 990 h.p.; reduction works, 
873 h.p.; mechanical and lighting de- 
partments, 96 horsepower. 

As regards the mine the manager re- 
perts that all points were looking well. 
The ore reserves are 1,000,000 tons, but 
the grade was below what had been ob- 
tained previously. 

In addressing the shareholders the 
chairman, Frederick Tendron, not con- 
tent with giving his audience a lucid ac- 
count of the financial position and pros- 
pects of the mine, discussed at some 
length that thorny subject, the genesis of 
ore deposits, a subject which most mining 
engineers are cautious about tackling. 
After studying the works of de Launay 
and others, Mr. Tendron was quite satis- 
fied that the Morro Velho vein has all 
the characteristics of a “primary” lode, 
which is the best sort of lode to have, as 
it goes down as far as one can follow 
it, and has a tendency to increase in value 


rather than diminish with depth. These 
favorable conclusions will, no doubt, be 
indorsed by the _ shareholders, who, 


whether they grasp what a primary lode 
is or not, will, at all events, feel con- 
fident that their affairs are being looked 
after by a chairman who has heart and 
soul in the business, and who, when he 
has found out exactly how the gold got 
there, will know all that is worth knowing 
about the St. John del Rey. 


West African Gold 





Gold production from West Africa—in- 
cluding the Gold Coast and Ashanti—in’ 
December was 24,624 0z. bullion, being 
187 oz. more than in November, and 693 
oz. more than in December, 1907. For the 
year ended Dec. 31 the total was 293,218 
oz. bullion in 1907, and 297,366 oz. in 
1908; an increase of 4148 oz. The ‘bul- 
lidn reported ‘in "1908 was equal to $5; 765,- 
622, or 279,320'0z. fine’ gold. 
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New Yorks Open-Air Stock Market 


How Mining Shares Are Bought and Sold on the Pavement in Broad 
Street and How the Brokers Manage Affairs without an Organization 





BY Wiltiaa T. 


According to an estimate based upon a 
recent average day’s sales, fully 95 per 
cent. of the shares bought and sold in the 
open-air stock market in Broad street, 
New York, known as the “Curb,” are 
shares of mining stock. Nearly all the 
really great mines of Butte, Goldfield, Co- 
balt and other famous camps of this coun- 
try and Mexico are represented, especially 
those huge enterprises which are too 
heavy for individual exploitation and are 
not sufficiently long established to have 
found a place on the Stock Exchange. At 
present the stocks of 70 mining companies 
are quoted daily, the transactions varying 
from 100,000 to 250,000 shares per day, 
and the shares of 174 mining companies 
are dealt in with different degrees of activ- 
ity. It cannot be said, therefore, that the 
Curb does not play an important rdéle in 
the mining industry. 

Contrary to a belief common among 
practical miners the Curb market performs 
an actual service for mining. The ac- 
tivities of the men within the roped in- 
closure are not all devoted to gambling 
with the fruits of other’s skill and enter- 
prise, nor is “pulling off” schemes to fleece 
the innocent their chief occupation. These 
are merely diversions which are growing 
more infrequent as the Curb increases in 
importance. 

Stocks are put upon the Curb to effect 
distribution among the public; also to 
create a market for the advantage of the 
investor. It is an important element in 
the success of the flotation of a new com- 
pany by subscription, if the subscribers 
know that there is going to be a market 
for the stock. 

The Curb has at times had a bad name. 
It has been the scene of many picturesque 
swindling operations; for it is no easy 
matter to keep this free-for-all out-door 
market clean. The sight of two or three 
hundred men busily buying and selling 
stock without regulations or restrictions of 
any kind is wonderfully attractive to the 
gambler and the man who lives by his 
wits. Restrictions imply organization, and 
the big Stock Exchange on the west side 
of the street will not permit any formal 
organization among the open-air brokers. 
But with the increase of business, especi- 
ally since the invasion of Cobalt, Goldfield 
and other camps productive of great vol- 
umes of good stocks, the morals of the 
Curb have improved. Gradually a sort of 
informal organization based upon honor 
and tacit agreement has developed; and 
it is becoming more and more difficult for 
the blackleg to gain admittance. 


A few days ago an important new regu- 
lation was posted on the little bulletin 
board, which hangs upon a lamp-post, ap- 
parently belonging to nobody in particular 
but recognized by the Curb brokers as 
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cording to the latest report, the assets and 
liabilities of the company and the names 
of its officers and directors. This blank 
with its inserted data is to be posted on 
the bulletin board for public inspection for 





LOOKING UP BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, CURB BROKERS IN THE FORE- 


GROUND, STOCK EXCHANGE ON THE LEFT 
(Copyright, 1908, by Underwood & Underwood, New York) 


their own. In effect it announced that the 
Curb is no longer a free market, at least 
not free for all stocks. Stocks which can- 
not bear public scrutiny will hereafter be 
compelled to go elsewhere. The new rule 
requires all brokers who have new stock 
to offer to fill out a blank, giving the lo- 
cation of the property, its preductivity ac- 


five days before the stock can be offered in 
the street. 


MACHINERY OF THE CurB MARKET 
The Curb deals in stocks not sold on 
the Stock Exchange. Mining companies 
do not more generally list themselves on 
the New York Stock Exchange because 
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the prices of the shares are generally low 
and the uniform commission of $12.50 for 
100 shares required by the rules of the 
New York Stock Exchange is a damper 
on trading. On the New York Curb and 
the Boston Stock Exchange low-priced 
stocks do not have to pay so large a 
commission. ° 

To the casual visitor in Broad street 
nothing can be more confusing and ap- 
parently purposeless than the antics of 
the gesticulating, shouting, seething mob 
in the middle of the asphalt pavement. As 
a matter of fact, nothing is more orderly 
and free from useless fuss than the curb 
market: Orders are received, executed 
and returned with surprising celerity, and 
mistakes are as rare as in any well ar- 
ranged business house 

Not all of the Curb’s machinery is visi- 
ble in the street. The elaborate system of 
communication, which renders the brokers 
in the street accessible from the innumer- 
able brokerage offices in New York and 
other cities, is hidden behind the windows 
of the buildings overlooking the center of 
operations in the street. The fronts of 
these buildings are cut up into small of- 
fices, the requirements of each being a 
shelf for a telephone and a telegraph in- 
strument and a good window. The opera- 
tor in the street is in constant communica- 
tion by an elaborate and interesting system 
of signals with an assistant at the window, 
and the wires carry orders and messages 
to and from the brokerage office around 
the corner, miles uptown, in Boston or 
wherever it may happen to be. 

Suppose a visitor from Butte, Mont., 
arrives at the Waldorf-Astoria by a morn- 
ing train. In looking over his morning 
paper he finds a change in Cumberland- 
Ely quotations, and he decides to buy 100 
shares of the stock. Without laying down 
his paper he may step into a stock-broker’s 
office in the same building and complete 
the transaction in scarcely less time than 
it takes to light a cigar. The broker, 
telephone in hand, inquires the number of 
shares and the price. When the customer 
finishes speaking the attendant at the win- 
dow overlooking Broad street is already in 
possession of the facts. With a few passes 
of his hands he communicates the figures 
to the house’s representative in the street. 
The man in the street moves perhaps three 
paces to a group of which he knows Cum. 
berland-Ely is the center, shouts his fig- 
ures to the broker who happens to have 
the stock for sale, receives a nod or a 
tap on the wrist in acknowledgement, 
waves his hand to his particular window, 
and the broker in the hotel informs his 
patron that the stock is his. It is possible 
to buy or sell stock on the New York 
Curb with almost equal facility from in- 
numerable other points in New York as 
well as in Boston and Philadelphia. 

There are as many systems of signaling 
as there are brokerage houses represented 
on the Curb. Most of the signs employed 
are modification of the ordinary deaf- 


and-dumb alphabet. Brokers vary their 
signals to suit their own convenience, 
secrecy being desirable and often necés- 
Sary especially in communications con- 
cerning the rise or fall of prices. 

Men used to busy scenes about mines 
and smelters will invariably wonder at the 
continual bustle and scurry within the 
ropes on Broad street. To them hurry and 
excitement suggest lack of organization 
and low efficiency. Their first inquiry 
naturally is, “Why all this excitement? 
Is something unusual about to happen?” 
The jostling and shouting is merely a 
manifestation of the universal eagerness to 
get things done at once. Speed in exe- 
cuting orders is all important, for the 
slightest fluctuation in the price of the 
stock affects the interests of the customer. 
A rise or fall of an eighth of a cent may 
alter his plans completely, and on the 
Curb quotations change and change again 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

Brokers familiar with the market know 
at once where to go to find the center of 
activity for any given stock. Each of the 
more important stocks has a spot of its 
own, usually marked by a group of busy 
operators, where its shares are sold. These 
centers appear day after day upon practi- 
cally the same square yard of asphalt, by 
common consent of the brokers. The 
nucleus of each center of activity is usu- 
ally some individual broker who special- 
izes in that particular stock. This also 
is arranged without rule or regulation. 
The operator merely selects the stock in 
which he wishes to specialize, and if he 
knows his business, he soon has the ac- 
tivity in that line centered about him. 

Occasionally, when any given stock is 
unusually active, it will have two or more 
centers all attracting the operators at the 
same time. During the excitement in 
Yukon-Gold, two principal groups both in- 
terested in the same stock separated, one 
moving north toward Wall street while 
the other wriggling mob whirled and 
jostled about a point a block lower down. 
An interesting story is told of a quick- 
witted youngster who cleaned up a thous- 
and dollars in a few seconds on that day. 
He had no money but he knew the game. 
From the excited arms, hands and fingers 
waving above the heads of the crowds 
he learned that the quotations in the 
two groups differed by one or more points. 
Like a flash he disappeared into one 
crowd, bought a block of stock, disen- 
tangled himself and plunged into the other 
mob and sold the same stock. This is, of 
course, an exceptional case. Few opera- 
tors speculative on their own account; 
they are mostly employees of large firms 
at a fixed salary. 


Wasu SALES 


Publicity is as the breath of life to the 
Curb as it is to all stock markets. It is 
the stock that is quoted in the newspapers 
and the rising and falling prices of which 
are as familiar as the landmarks along 
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Wall street to the brokers, that are dealt 
in from day to day. A stock must be- 
come known before it can find a market. 
A broker may, if he will, appear within 
the roped inclosure and shout, “Is there 
any market here for ——?” naming an 
unknown stock, but he will receive no re- 
sponse. Merely advertising in the Law- 
sonian way is not sufficient to create a de- 
mand on the Curb. The brokers must 
have quotations before they can begin. 

When a stock is listed on the Stock Ex- 
change it already has a certain standing 
and its backers have complied with cer- 
tain regulations which bring it to the 
attention of the brokers. But on the 
Curb stocks sometimes appear without 
accredited backers and without a market. 
To induce the brokers and the public to 
take any notice of these unknown shares 
requires some strategy and more or less 
cash. 

In order to secure for a new stock 
published quotations and a market, ficti- 
tious sales or “matched” sales are ar- 
ranged, one broker being given an order 
to buy a certain number of shares and an- 
othér to sell an equal number. These 
brokers meet on the Curb, and buying be- 
gins, as all the world may see and hear. 
The brokers may be entirely innocent of 
the trick that is being perpetrated upon 
their brother operators, the newspapers 
and the public. They receive their regular 
commission and are usually unaware of 
any part they may have played in launch- 
ing a new enterprise. 

Orders of this kind skilfully distributed 
among a number of brokers soon brings a 
stock prominently before the market. Of 
course, someoné pays the freight in the 
form of brokers’ commissions, but that is 
the price that the backers are willing to 
pay to get the public interested in their 
enterprise. 

When a stock is fairly afloat it still re- 
quires considerable nursing in the early 
stages to keep it at the desired level. Its 
backers must be prepared to keep the pub- 
lic interested and to buy in shares when 
the market begins to lose interest and to 
allow the price to sag, success depending 
largely upon the skill and the financial 
strength of the promoters. All these mat- 
ters are based upon personal honor and 
gentlemen’s agreements, and the interest- 
ing stories of treachery are repeated so 
often as to indicate that occurrences of 
that sort are rare. Many picturesque tales 
are told about the Yukon-Gold excitement 
of last March. One which has gained wide 
currency ascribes the sudden decline of 
the shares from 8 to less than 5, to the 
treachery of one of the promoters. This 
man could not resist the temptation to un- 
load some of his own holdings when he 
saw the price climb. While his friends 
were buying in block: after block of the 
stock to hold up the market, he quietly 
dumped 50,000 shares into the hopper, 
with the result that the market was 
swamped. 
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It is not to be understood that “wash” 
or “matched” sales are confined to the 
Curb or to the introduction of new stock 
into the market. Balancing orders so as 
to create an impression of great activity 
is resorted to for a variety of purposes, 
for the manipulation of pooled stock and 
to cause a boom in neglected shares. It 
is one of the favorite tricks of the power- 
tul operators on the Stock Exchange, and 
is there carried on on a grand scale in 
spite of the law which places a tax of $2 
per 100 shares upon all transfers. This 
tax in addition to the commissions paid a 
score or more of brokers renders these 
spectacular campaigns extremely expen- 
sive. 


Curs BROKERS 


Theoretically anybody can step off the 
sidewalk in Broad street and begin buying 
and selling stock on the Curb, but if a 
stranger were to try it, he would most 
likely have reason to regret his experience. 
The open-air market is supposedly free for 
all, but as a matter of fact its privileges 
are hedged about by a lot of unwritten 
regulations which are about as binding 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
The 150 to 300 brokers who meet on. the 
pavement from day to day have their own 
methods of dealing with strangers and 
with one another. Hazing is a recognized 
means of enforcing the unwritten law of 
the Curb. 

When a new operator attempts to join 
the group of traders, he is usually already 
well informed in regard to the rules of the 
game. The ranks are recruited chiefly 
from the army of telephone boys and as- 
sistants at the windows -along the street. 
The curb-broker-to-be secures the service 
of a friend, well known in the street, to 
introduce him to the other operators. 
After the novice has been introduced and 
has satisfied the brokers that his word in a 
transaction is good, he must submit to a 
course of hazing. What he is compelled 
to suffer depends upon the mood and the 
ingenuity of the mob. After he fancies 
himself a full-fledged broker he will prob- 
ably be induced to fill his order book with 
fictitious sales of stock bearing imaginary 
names. 

The broker on the Curb is intensely 
alert. All his faculties and all his training 
are directed toward one aim, to develop 
speed and accuracy in executing orders. 
The successful broker must not only be 
familiar with all the principal stocks but 
he must also possess a prudigious memory ; 
for, although he carries a little pad upon 
which all his transactious are recorded in 
duplicate, commissions will sarmetimes 
come so thick and fast that there is no 
time to make written records. Astonish 
ing tales are told behind the windows 
overlooking the street of the wonderful 
prowess of certain brokers, of scores of 
sales made as rapidly as they could be 
acknowledged by a nod or a gesture, all 
completed without the slightest error, al- 
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though the sums involved represented 
thousands upon thousands of dollars. 

The open-air brokers have at various 
times attempted to form an organization 
of some sort, in order to regulate the af- 
fairs of the Curb and to secure a build- 
ing and the other paraphernalia which 
seem necessary for conducting an enor- 
mous volume of business; but on each oc- 
casion the Stock Exchange has interposed 
objections. The curb brokers, therefore, 
continue to inhabit the open street from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. in all weathers, in the 
hot sun in the summer and swathed in 
coats and furs when the wintry blasts 
howl down between the tall building from 
Nassau and Wall streets. They have an 
unofficial sort of secretary, an unofficial 
publication for the record of their transac- 
tions, an unofficial gong to ring the hour 
of closing and an unofficial bulletin board 
for unofficial communications. 

It is amusing to watch the bedraggled 
but animated groups in the street during 
those driving rainstorms which turn the 
New York gutters into sluiceways and 
against which unbrellas are worse than 
useless. The reaction to natural environ- 
ment, of which biologists talk so much, 
seems to be entirely suppressed. A gentle 
old lady from the country expressed it all 
very fully. “Why,” she said, “they don’t 
seem to know it’s raining.” 


FLEECING THE BROKERS 


Most mining stocks sold on the New 
York Curb must be paid for in full. 
Some stocks can be bought on margin, but 
not generally. This is because the New 
York bankers, unacquainted even with 
good mining stocks, will not lend on them 
to the brokers. In Boston it is different. 
The bankers there are generally ac- 
quainted with the mining stocks listed on 
the Boston Exchange, and will loan on 
them to the brokers, who, consequently, 
are able to accept orders to buy on a 
margin. Boston brokers, however, do not 
commonly carry stocks that are dealt in 
only on the Boston Curb. Stocks are 
carried on the New York Curb by brokers 
who are able to finance them in special 
ways. However, marginal trading on the 
New York Curb is comparatively limited 
in volume. 

The margin trick is a favorite one with 
sharpers who wish to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the Curb. One clever 
rogue a few years ago realized $75,000 on 
a “plant” of this kind which cost not more 
than $25,000. His method was fairly 
simple. He worked up a fictitious market 
on some worthless stock of his own manu- 
facture. He then sent confederates to 
Boston, Philadelphia and other cities to 
open accounts with careless brokers. The 
confederates began by trading in good 
stocks, and after having established a 
credit, they placed orders for the bogus 
stock, putting up good’ margins, as high 
as 20 and 25 per cent. The out-of-town 
brokers bought the manufactured stock by 
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telegraph in New York, paying for it in 
full. The seller in New York was, of 
course, the arch conspirator. When 
enough stock had been sold on margin 
the confederates disappeared and the brok- 
ers were “stuck” with the worthless 
shares. 

But ‘it is not easy to catch the Curb 
brokers napping, and the sharper who suc- 
ceeds in fleecing them is regarded in the 
street with respect not unmixed with ad- 
miration. In the new rule requiring un- 
known stock to be posted on the bulletin 
board the brokers have some protection 
against shares that are utterly worthless. 
The blandishments of the schemer of the 
ordinary sort have no more effect upon 
them than has the weather. 


The Iron Industry in India 





At one time the iron-smelting industry 
was widespread in India as is testified by 
the slag heaps found scattered through- 
out the country (“Sketch of the Universal 
Resources of India,” by T. H. Holland). 
Small furnaces producing highly ferrifer- 
ous slags which carried away the impuri- 
ties were used. This was a very wasteful 
process and serves as no indication of the 
ore value in the country. 

However, in the Raipur district of the 
Central Provinces in Mayurbhanj State 
large bodies of iron ore of a superior qual- 
ity, in the form of small hills standing in 
relief from the general peneplane are 
found. The ore in these deposits runs as 
high as 68 per cent. iron with small per- 
centages of phosphorus, and the deposits 
offer every facility for the cheapest form 
of quarrying. 

Various attempts have been made to 
erect smelting plants on European plans 
the only successful one so far being at 
Barakar on the Raniganj coalfield. These 
blast furnaces turn out about 50,000 tons 
of pig iron annually. Steel making was 
attempted but proved a failure. 

India stands in the front rank of the 
countries producing high-grade manganese 
ore. Practically all of the manganese ore 
produced, amounting in 1907 to 581,036 
tons, is exported to the steel works of 
the world. 


Indian Gold Mines 





The gold production of the Kolar dis- 
trict in Mysore, India—including also the 
Hutti mine in the Deccan—in December 
was 52,759 oz. bullion, being 4480 oz. more 
than in November and 644 oz. more than 
in December, 1907. For the 12 months 
ended Dec. 31 the total was 549,731 oz. 
bullion in 1907, and 560,343 oz. in 1908; 
an increase of 10,612 oz. The bullion re 
ported in 1908 was equal to $10,424,067, 
or 504,309 oz. fine gold. 
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Economy as Related to Mine Accidents 


A Fearless Discussion of the Lax Conditions That Exist, Showing That 
the Coal Operator Eventually Pays a Heavy Price for Present Neglect 





oS 


The relation of economy to mine acci- 
dents has not been given sufficient import- 
ance in the various articles and discussions 
concerning the heavy casualty list in the 
mining industry. Always to be remem- 
bered are the words of advice given by 
an old mine inspector of the Ninth Bitu- 
minous district of Pennsylvania in Igor, 
on the occasion of an examination for 
mine foremen. He summed up the whole 
situation in the words: “The safest mine 
must of necessity be the cheapest.” There 
was no question about the old gentleman’s 
sincerity, and there was no question in the 
minds of those new-fledged mine foremen 
as to the truth of his words, as they 
went about their duties; there also was 
n) question as to the truth of the state- 
ment in the mind of the general manager, 
who hired the new mine foremen, and 
turned his mine over to them. They all 
sang the same doxology; they all 
preached the same gospel; but despite the 
fact that they were getting out coal at 
the lowest possible cost, men were still 
being killed. 

Right here we have the nut cracked 
wide open. That ringing phrase, “the 
safest mine is the cheapest,” becomes 
transposed in their minds to “the cheapest 
mine is the safest,” and that transposition 
takes place so gradually, is so insiduously 
introduced, that before the changed 
thought takes conscious notice of the 
change, we are all hustling and bustling 
and hurrying to knock a quarter cent off 
the cost per ton. If someone halts us 
leng enough to ask a few questions, we 
are always ready and able to put up an 
argument, showing that because the out- 
put has increased and the cost decreased, 
we have a much safer mine than pre- 
viously. 

We point with pride to the well planned 
haulage-ways, the heavy rails and well 
drained road-bed. We call attention to 
the fact that the men are kept off the 
operating roads in traveling to and from 
the faces. We can talk ventilation by the 
hour and show where we have provided 
considerably more than the law's require- 
ments in amount of air per man. Airways 
are large and well kept. Overcasts are 
of masonry or concrete. Landings and 
turnouts are wide and everything possible 
is arranged to give quick and safe despatch 
to the coal. In fact the mine is considered 
a model one, and furnishes a fine subject 
for a well written magazine article by a 
proud official of the company—after being 
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carefully censored by the general manager. 

That article, however, will have noth- 
ing to say about injuries and deaths dur- 
ing the past year. Of course not; they 
are accidents, due to the carelessness of 
the miner or his fellow workman. They 
are not a part of that splendid sys- 
tem of mining whereby we produce a ton 
of coal at less cost than we did before 
spending so much money to make a 
cheaper and consequently a safer mine. 
And in this attitude of the operator, the 
superintendent and the mine foreman, lies 
the whole secret of the fact that these 
large output, low cost, well equipped 
mines, are having a higher injury and 
death rate than before .we attained such 
skill in the science of mining. 

It is not my intention in this article, 
however, to insinuate that mine officials 
generally are not anxious at all times for 
the safety of their men. The outsider does 
not realize what it means to the superin- 
tendent to receive that dreaded message 
“man killed,” over the mine ’phone. The 
outsider does not know the “boss’” feel- 
ings as he gazes on what has been John 
Smith or Andy Kalenski, and asks him- 
self the question, “am I to blame?” But 
the superintendent knows. Let us be 
charitable and not lay the blame on any 
individual. Let us rather take a Jesson 
from Mr. Lawson and blame the “system.” 


THE MINER 1s MApE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
His Own Sarety 


Now the chief !aw of the system is that 
by improving the general efficiency of a 
mine, the same number of mine officials 
can govern a 1000-ton plant that formerly 
governed a 500-ton plant, and we find the 
miners backing that law as strongly as the 
cperators. The only one left to fight the 
system is, as always, the outsider, and he 
knows nothing about the business. While 
this law has many ramifications, the 
dangerous feature about it is that the 
miner is practically made responsible for 
his own safety. A few rules and regula- 
tions have been passed by various legis- 
latures which are supposed to govern his 
actions, while working as a miner or other 
underground employee. To. these are 
added a few additional rules to cover 
special methods or practices at any par- 
ticular mine. 

The majority of these rules are good 
and if faithfully followed would no doubt 
save many a broken bone; however, so 
long as we have to contend with the 
vagaries and forgetfulness of 500 different 
human natures we are certain to have dis- 
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obedience both intentional and uninten- 
tional. A miner may fire shots, put up 
timber, pull posts or do any one of the 
many things which yearly levy a heavy 
toll on human life; however, because he is 
a contract man it is assumed that he is 
capable of protecting himself; the miner 
always says he is capable and prefers not 
to have any bosses around bothering him 
as to how he is doing his work. What is 
the result of this mutual understanding 
whereby two or three officials are able to 
handle a mine turning out 1000 or 1500 
tons of coal per day? 

Let us take the record of the anthra- 
cite field for 1906: 


Causes of Death. Percentage. 

Falis of roof and coal .........56...0.6: 47 BE 
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Note that 59 per cent. of the accidents 
occurred directly at the working face. 
Contract work was directly responsible 
for 74 per cent., and 47 per cent. which 
were due to falls of stone and roof, are 
classed as accidents due to the ignorance, 
inexperience or carelessness of the miner ; 
as the latter is usually dead, he can be 
safely blamed for the unfortunate occur- 
rence. 

Foreigners, a few weeks “over,” are 
hired as miners and sent to the faces 
without the mine officials knowing 
whether they are competent or not. Men 
whose judgment we would not trust in 
anything else are sent into working places 
and left to themselves to do work that re- 
quires close attention and common sense. 

What is to be said of a practice or a 
system that permits 47 per cent. of its 
total number of accidents to be caused by 
lack of precautionary measures at the 
working face? Every miner puts up the 
timber for his own safety. The miner 
puts up the timber he considers necessary, 
and the company accepts the miner's judg- 
ment. The result is—broken backs, crushed 
heads, and all the long list of things that 
will kill or cripple a man. 


Many ACCIDENTS ARE CAUSED BY THE 
DRAWING OF Props 


In the working of pillars this is usu- 
ally due to the drawing of the props or 
supports, and it is here that the bitumin- 
cus mines run up their long heavy death 


‘rate. Chief Inspector Roderick, of Penn- 


sylvania gives the number of deaths due 
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to falls, during 30 years of bituminous 
mining, as being 60 per cent. of the whole. 
During 1907 he shows that 41 per cent. of 
the fatal accidents’ were due to the care- 
lessness of others and that nearly 20 per 
cent. were due to unavoidable causes. Now 
if we get close down to the methods 
adopted in getting a ton of coal from the 
face to the surface and consider the va- 
rious rules and provisions that are sup- 
posed to be in force for the protection of 
the men, it is difficult to undersiand why 
we have unavoidably killed a man for 
every million and a half tons of coal pro- 
duced. 


The report of the Geological Survey for 
1907 gives the following statistics in re- 
gard to accidents: The total number 
killed was 3125, and 5316 were wounded. 
Of these totals, 1122 were killed by falls 
of roof and coal and 2141 persons were 
wounded. Powder accidents caused the 
death of 201 men and injured 416, while 
explosions from gas and dust killed 947 
men and wounded 343. Many of the 3263 
accidents from falls of roof and coal 
could have been prevented by an intelli- 
gent supervision of the working face. A 
large number of the 617 powder accidents 
would not have burned and scarred their 
victims had a competent man inspected 
and fired each shot. 

Chief Roderick in his report on the min- 
ing industry in the State of Pennsylvania, 
speaks of the 1907 output as being most 
remarkable, and Mr. Roderick may well 
be excused for his pride in a State that 
can produce more coal than any foreign 
nation, except Great Britain. But more 
remarkable than the output is the candid 
nature of the chief's remarks on acci- 
dents. Here we find the head of the Mines 
Department of the greatest coal-producing 
area in the world, calmly producing the 
following: 

“However, after the last word has been 
said regarding the causes of accidents and 
the best means of prevention, it still re- 
mains an indisputable fact that over one- 
half of all fatalities result from careless- 
ness on the part of the victims or on the 
part of others, and such being the case, 
the statement must go unchallenged, that 
the loss of life, deplorable as it is, will 
ccntinue until the miners themselves and 
those in charge of the workmen learn to 
exercise greater care, or are better fitted 
for their work.” After catching his breath 
the worthy chief winds up by declaring 
that “the spirit of recklessness and the 
ignorance of the workmen add an un- 
usual hazard to an occupation that at best 
is notoriously dangerous.” 


Now why does Chief Roderick call 
an occupation “notoriously dangerous” 
when over half the accidents are due to 
lack of discipline on the part of miners and 
mine officials, lack of nerve on the part of 
mining engineers, and total lack of capa- 
city on the part of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, for understanding that something 
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more was expected of her than the killing 
of a man for every 186,000 tons of coal 
produced? 

Particular reference is made to Pennsyl- 
vania because being the heaviest producer, 
that State should show the lowest percent- 
age of deaths. While it is true that an- 
thracite mining is more dangerous than 
bituminous, it has no result on the death 
percentage, since we find in 1906 the bitu- 
minous rate was almost as high as the 
anthracite, while in 1907 it exceeded it. 
Nature has singularly favored Pennsyl- 
vania in the laying down of the soft-coal 
beds. Very productive seams of clean coal, 
lying almost flat with a light cover, are 
conditions which allow for a large out- 
put being readily. obtained at a low cost, 
but for the same reasons it should mean 
a low death rate. 


Ir We Levy A FINE For Every FATAL 
ACCIDENT 


Because reverse conditions are found to 
be true, we are forced to the conclusion 
that something is seriously wrong in the 
coal-mining industry. In order to ferret 
out this wrong let us assume a certain con- 
dition: Supposing a fine of $3000 be 
levied on a coal company for every fatal 
accident, thus making a direct loss to the 
company for every loss of life. That con- 
cern would immediately take up the ques- 
tion of prevention of accidenis, and the 
investigation would at once lay bare three 
fundamental causes of mine accidents: 

1. Lack of discipline owing to there not 
being a sufficient number of officials to 
properly oversee the men and their work. 

2. The use of open lights or, where 
used, the improper handling of safety 
lamps. 

3. The use of explosives which will not 
insure a minimum risk. 

The first cry of the operator will be that 
the coal business cannot stand under any 
change in these conditions and that his 
increased costs will eat up the profits of 
the business. Let us see. In the first 
place you can’t kill a man for nothing. 
Your accident and property insurance 
rates are high or if you don’t carry acci- 
dent insurance you are liable to be mulcted 
in a damage suit by a lot of farmers or 
business men who have not the least idea 
of what a mine is. Also your friends 
the lawyers don’t work for nothing. The 
item, which, outside the loss of life should 
receive the most consideration, is the 
damage done to mines and mining prop- 
erty during the past two years by fires, ex- 
plosions and water. The majority of these 
can be traced back to some one of the 
fundamental wrongs of the mining in- 
dustry, lack of discipline, the misuse or 
nonuse of safety lamps, and the powder 
question. This means that accidents have 
a definite cost per ton, so that if we spend, 
in accident-preventing measures, a sum 
equal to the cost of our accidents, we will 
put a stop to the death rate and at the 
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same time add nothing to our cost, or 
what is more than likely decrease the 
cost. For there can be no question but 
that, if the miner and the laborer are in 
constant supervision, and if they know 
their work is going to be inspected .and 
passed upon two or three times in the 
day, it is going to certainly follow that 
more efficient and consequently more pro- 
ductive work will be performed. 

The discipline question is really the 
only one which could be a factor in costs 
since it can easily be shown that safety 
lamps and powder should have no bear- 
ing upon it. As regards the former, no 
man today is justified in using open lights 
in any coal mine. The history of the in- 
dustry in England, Wales, United States 
and Canada, is full of disasters brought 
about or aided by the open light. What 
power is it that still keeps this danger in 
use? Certainly it is not the man who has 
become accustomed to safety lamps. There 
is no comparison to be made in point of 
safety, comfort, or cleanliness. 


THE DANGERS FROM FLAMING EXPLOSIVES 


Powder bears such an important part in 
the mining industry, and its use is so ex- 
tended that it is difficult to understand 
why it is only at this late day, the proper 
explosive for mining coal, and the meth- 
ods to be adopted in its use are being 
discussed and investigated. The moment 
you bring any explosive into a mine, the 
factor of safety of that mine is decreased, 
proportioned by the nature of the ex- 
plosive, the condition of the mine and the 
discipline maintained. Therefore, it fol- 
lows, that given the necessity of explo- 
sives in the mining industry, only such 
compositions should be permitted as 
would, after scientific experiment and 
practical use, insure the highest possible 
factor of safety. The science of mining 
has signally failed to rise to the oppor- 
tunities presented, through the use of ex- 
plosives, and has caused a consequent de- 
lay to the progress of mining coal in a 
safe, scientific and economical manner. 

We find both capital and labor stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, the one prepared 
to lose his mine, the other his life rather 
than admit that some other explosive 
would answer his purpose as well as their 
beloved black powder. There are three 
heavy-weight reasons given against the 
use of high explosives in mining coal: 

1. Much higher price per pound. 

2. Increased quantity of fine coal. 

3. Greater liability to accidents in ‘the 
handling of high explosives. 

As regards price, if the operator will 
deliver powder at what it costs him in 
his magazine, the miner can afford to pay 
for a much higher grade of explosive and 
mine coal at a decreased powder cost per 
ton. In any case the profit was a “false 
profit” for whatever you received in the 
pound of powder you paid out for the ton 
of coal. The argument that the high ex- 
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plosive shatters the coal more than black 
powder is the strongest one against any 
change in explosives. 

The foregoing argument is_ surely 
based upon a mistaken idea. There are 
explosives manufactured today that are 
almost as slow as powder, yet they have 
double and triple the strength. Put in 
shot-firers, men who understand their 
‘business; let them regulate the placing 
of the shot, depth of hole and weight of 
charge; allow no shot to be fired which 
has not been sheared or undercut, or has 
its equivalent in two open faces, and 
lastly, fire all shots with a battery, and 
the operator will find no increase in fine 
coal. Instead, he will have taken a long 
step toward cutting down the accidents, 
and preventing fires and explosions. 


TREAT DISOBEDIENCE AS A CRIME 


Such changes as are made should be 
covered by special rules, approved by the 
Mines Department and made a portion of 
each State’s regulations. Armed with 
this, the officials and workmen should be 
taught that disobedience and evasion of 
mining laws are to be treated and pun- 
ished as crimes. 

There is one feature that would have 
more bearing than any other on general 
conditions and mining practice; that is, 
the education of miners by mine officials. 
If there are sufficient officials to keep in 
touch with the workmen, and exercise a 
supervision over all the actions of the 
miner, much better results would be ob- 
tained in the use of explosives, timber- 
ing, track laying and the quality and 
quantity of coal produced per miner. 
Every official should constitute himself 
a walking instructor, leaving a word of 
advice here, and commendation there. He 
should not only be able to answer, but 
what is more important, he should be 
able to ask questions. 

The writer realizes that in bringing up 
these questions he is treading upon the 
corns of almost every coal operator on 
the continent. It is a noticeable fact that 
every available feature of last year’s 
heavy explosions has been made the sub- 
ject of lengthy discussion and dissenting 
articles. But there is no dissention when 
it comes to the possible influence that dis- 
cipline, or explosives may have had on 
these accidents. The U. S. Government 
gets into a flutter and consults foreign 
experts after gas and dust explosions 
have killed 947 men and injured 343 
others, but we find 1122 men killed and 
2141 injured by falls, and not until re- 
cently were any articles written, or voices 
raised in protest. 

Big explosions appeal to the imagina- 
tion and excite great discussion as to 
whether it was gas, dust, or both; but 
day in and day out they can be crushed 
and maimed by ones and twos at the 
“faces.” Year after year this has occurred 
and no mining society has discussed it, 
no State has said, “this must stop,” no 
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‘jury has said to the operator, “you are 


responsible, and why? Because these ac- 
cidents, which cause more deaths, more 
injuries, more suffering, more poverty, 
than any other type, occur almost ex- 
clusively to contract men, and are ac- 
companied by a small property loss. 

Who can estimate the moral loss to the 
mining industry? The lack of supervision 
shown by these figures must indicate a 
lack of mine efficiency, that will affect the 
output from the time it is mined at the 
face until it is dropped into the cars. In- 
crease the productiveness of the working 
face and the costs are bound to come 
down. 


Mine OPERATORS ARE INDIRECTLY PAYING 
THE PRICE 


Surely the time has come when coal 
operators must open their eyes to the fact 
that they are indirectly paying the piper 
for all these accidents. Equip your mine 
as well as you can, model it after the 
best and then improve on that, but so long 
as your officers have not established a 
just, but withal, an iron-bound discipline, 
you cannot expect to take the proper ad- 
vantage of your costly improvements, in 
a decreased cost per ton. Discipline is to 
productiveness, what charity is to faith. 
As St. Paul says, “Without it you have 
nothing.” 

It is the operators’ fault today that 
mine discipline is not on the same plane 
as that maintained by the captain over 
his crew. The very fact that there are 
so many foreigners among the miners, 
would make this easier, since they are 
naturally amenable so long as there is not 
imposition. But there is no excuse today 
for keeping an official who will not give 
a “square deal.” Start in by endeavoring 
to lessen the casualty list. You may 
have to change your officials, put in safety 
lamps, use a powder with a higher factor 
of safety, and do many other things that 
apparently are going to cause you an in- 
crease in cost, but it will surely follow 
that as the accident list grows less, the 
general efficiency of your plant will in- 
crease, and at the end of a few years, the 
accounts will show, that, to economize in 
blood is to economize in costs, that a safe 
mine is indeed a cheap mine and that the 
dark days are over, when this industry, so 
closely linked with the greatness of our 
country can be called “notoriously dan- 
gerous.” The safest mine is the cheapest. 


Considerable concentration was done on 
the Rand, South Africa, before the war, 
and even for some years after the war at 
a few properties. But finally it became 
the general opinion that concentration did 
not pay in treating the Rand ores; so at 
present Frue vanners and other concen- 
trating devices have been discarded and, 
as no concentrates are obtained, chlorina- 
tion has been abandoned. At present the 
Rand ores are treated only by amalgama- 
tion and cyanidation. 





The Coal Production of Oklahoma 
in 1908 - 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





The coal production in Oklahoma for 
the 114%4 months ending Oct. 31, 1908, was, 
according to the report of the State coal 
mine inspector, 2,724,832 tons; the esti- 
mated value of this output was $6,130,872, 
or $2.25 per ton mine-run. There were 
137,909 kegs of powder used, making an 
average of 1934 tons of coal mined for 
every keg of powder used. In producing 
Oklahoma’s output, 14,560 men were em- 
ployed; of this total 8629 were miners, 
3928 were company men employed in the 
mine, and 2003 were outside men. There 
were 44 fatal accidents, or one fatal acci- 
dent for every 61,928 tons of coal mined; 
there were 128 nonfatal accidents, or one 
for every 21,287.96 tons mined. For every 
1000 employees 4.39 were killed. There 
was a general cessation of coal mining 
throughout the entire State from April 1 
to May 25, on which latter date a con- 
tract was agreed to by the miners and 
operators. 


Gold in the Netherlands East 


Indies 





At the Keta-Loen mine in Celebes, the 
preliminary report for 1908, according to 
the Indische Mercur, shows that 39,670 
tons of ore were mined and crushed dur- 
ing the year. From this ore there was 
won 25,773 oz. gold and 38,440 oz. silver. 
The total value of the metals was $536,268, 
and the estimated profit was $206,000. The 
ore reserves at the close of the year were 
162,000 tons, of an average estimated value 
of $15 per ton. 

The Redjang-Lebong mine, in Sumatra, 
on the same authority, mined and treated 
in 1908 a total of 89,760 tons of ore, yield- 
ing 82,868 oz. gold and 471,630 oz. silver. 
About 40 per cent. of the metals was 
obtained by cyaniding tailings. The value 
of the metals wom was $1,909,000, giving 
an average return of $21.27 per ton. The 
estimated profit for the year, after de- 
ducting working expenses was $1,287,000. 
The ore reserves at the close of the year 
were 308,000 tons, of an estimated value 
of $20 per ton. 





The amalgamation plates in the Bantjes 
mill on the Transvaal, South Africa, in- 
stead of being placed immediately below 
the batteries, are to be placed in the ex- 
tractor house. 


In stamp-battery construction the tend- 
ency on the Rand is to increase the 
weight of the stamps, to make larger the 
crushing surface of the stamp shoes, and 
to enlarge the mortar boxes. 


i leanne eas 
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Swinging Chutes for Coal Mines 


By LESTELLE AND Hyve* 


The transport of coal from the face of 
a room down to the entry, in the case of a 
thin seam of moderate slope, is an ex- 
pensive and laborious operation. Having 
had occasion to devise a_ practicable 
means for transporting coal down a slope 
averaging frem 15 to 20 deg., we have 
found a satisfactory method to consist of 
swinging or oscillating chutes, which are 
described below. 


CONSTRUCTION 
The system consists essentially of an 
iron trough, suspended.in such a way as 
to be free to swing, and subjected, at the 
end ofeach swing, to a jar which sends 
the coal forward and finally discharges it 
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tion of the chute is parallel to the caps, by 
bolting them to an iron channel, which is 
then laid across two adjacent caps and 
wedged, as in Fig. 3. 

A swinging motion is given to the 
trough by a double lever, Fig. 4, in each 
arm of which is a slot engaging loosely a 
pin firmly fastened. to the lowermost sec- 
tion of the trough. The handle is so bent 
that the loader can reach it comfortably 
while standing behind his car. 

The jar at the end of each swing is 
given by a buffer fastened to the bottom of 
the lower end of the chute. In order to 


get good results, it ‘is best for the jar to 
come as nearly as possible at the end of 
the swing, and also for the lever to vibrate 
symmetrically with respect to its vertical 
position; these requirements are attained 
by making the buffer and the lever both 
adjustable. 


As shown in Fig. 5, the buffer 
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FIG. I. PLAN AND SECTION 


SHOWING 





SWINGING CHUTE INSTALLED AT 


MINES DE L ESCARPELLE 


into a car standing in the entry. The 
trough is made of sheet iron, 1 mm. thick, 
in sections 2 m. long, and is reinforced 
near the top of each side, with 40x10-mm. 
straps, riveted on the outside. Every two 
sections are joined with a 1o-cm. lap, and 
fastened with pins passing through holes 
in the ends of the longitudinal straps. 
Passing under each section are two stir- 
rups, with a pin at each end, to which the 
suspension chains are attached by means 
of hooks which can be caught into any de- 
sired link of the chain. so as to adjust the 
uniform slope of the chute. The upper 
ends of the chains are attached to the tim- 
bering either by nailing them with staples 
to the caps, as in Fig. 2, or, if the direc- 


Note—aAbstracted from Bulictin de la 
Société de l’Industrie Minérale, March, 1908. 

*Engineers for the Compagnie des Mines 
de l’Escarpelle. 


is a flat piece of iron with a series of 
holes 3 cm. apart; it is held between two 
pieces of angle-iron, the latter being 
fastened to the bottom of the chute and 
having two holes corresponding to those 
of the buffer iron, but 6 cm. apart. By 
loosening and removing the bolts in these 
holes, the buffer can adjusted by 
amounts of 3 cm. or multiples. The pivot 
of the actuating lever is carried by a 
couple of pins with threaded stems; they 
are inserted into holes bored through the 
timber props, and can be adjusted by 
means of the two nuts on the stem. 


be 


REMARKS ON OPERATION 


In order to secure the most satisfactory 
results from the appliance, the following 
precautions should be noted. 

The trough should be supported at regu- 
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lar intervals and should follow a definite 
grade and alinement. 
produce a uniform flow from end to end 
of the chute. 


This will tend to 


Before beginning to use the chute after 
a new set-up, it should be tested to prove 
that it swings freely. 

The workmen in the room must feed 
coal into the top of the chute just as fast 
and as often as the loader in the entry 
fills his cars. A continuous flow from 
the bottom will then be assured and the 
loader will not be obliged to do a lot of 
unnecessary pumping on the handle. 

For inclinations around 25 deg., when 
coal begins to slide freely on iron plate, 
the lever can be dispensed with, and the 
loader can swing the chute sufficiently with 
his hands. For large chutes, of perma- 
nent character, a small engine can be in- 
stalled to do the work. 
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FIG, 2. FRONT VIEW SHOWING MODE OF 


* SUSPENSION 





A COMMON METHOD OF SUSPENDING 
THE CHUTE 


FIG. 3. 


Without following the rather detailed 
mathematical discussion of the authors, 
the following may be taken as their theo- 
retical conclusions in regard to the time 
required to fill a car with coal from one 
of these chutes. The assumptions are as 


follows: 
Weight of chute, kilograms per meter.... 19.00 
Weight of coal for an average depth of 7.5 

cm., kilograms per meter............. 40.50 
Capacity of car, kilograms.............. 475.00 
Length of suspension chains, meter . . 0.60 
Amplitude of vibration, meter........... 0.16 
Coefficient of friction (tan 27° 30’)....... 0.52 
Work of loader, kilogrammeters per second. 9.00 
Time for starting vibration, seconds...... 2.00 


With these assumptions, the following 
table gives the computed times required to 
fill the car from chutes of various lengths 
and inclinations : 











15 Deg. | 20 Deg. | 25 Deg 
5 meters...|/0 m. 33 8.0 m. 21 s.| 8s 
10 meters...| 1 9 0 43 | 15 
15 meters...| 1 49 1 4 23 
20 meters. ..| 2 31 1 32 | 32 
25 meters...| 3 16 1 59 | 
30 meters...| 4 2 2 27 | 
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The computed times were found to be 
about 20 per cent. less than those ob- 
served in practice, the discrepancy being 
accountable to the friction of chains and 
lever. 


COMPARATIVE Costs 


Comparing the cost of operating the os- 
cillating chute with the two other means 
of transporting coal most commonly em- 
ployed in slopes of 15 to 25 deg., namely, 
gravity planes and fixed chutes, the au- 
thors, in whose collieries all three methods 
are in use, tabulated the following costs 
of moving a ton of coal from a room 30 
m. long: 








Inclina- | Gravity | Fixed | Oscillat- 

Seam. | tion. Plane. | Chute. jing Chute 
No. 17...| 15 deg. | fr. 0.23 |fr. 0.220|fr. 0.155 
No. 28...| 25 deg. | 0.170 0.075 
No. 18. 20 deg. 0.176 0.073 








Irou Pipe 26 30 
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La Pitahaya and asked for three wagons 
to bring into camp the women, children, 
and impedimenta. 

Monday morning the Indians presented 
themselves at the camp and the proceed- 
ings were begun. That afternoon at three 
o'clock the treaty was executed in due 
form by Luis Bule for the Yaquis and by 
General Luis Torres, governor of Sonora, 
General Lorenzo Torres, and ex-governor 
Rafel Ysabel, for the Mexican govern- 
ment. About 300 Yaqui Indians were pres- 
ent to witness the act and afterward de- 
livered their arms and ammunition. Fol- 
lowing this, General Torres addressed the 
Indians who, according to the despatches 
from La Pitahaya, listened attentively to 
the words, which seemed to impress them 
deeply with their significance and meaning, 
and they renewed their protestations of 
their desire for peace and unconditional 
ceremony. On Sunday, Jan. 3, Bule, the 
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Besides the economy of labor, which is 
pronouncedly in favor of the swinging 
chute, other advantages are seen in the 
reduced amount of breakage of the coal, 
in obviating the necessity and the cost of 
smoothing out inequalities in floor or 
roof, and in the fewer tracks that have to 
be laid and kept in repair. 


The Yaqui Peace 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





The period of hostilities which has pre- 
vailed throughout Sonora for the past nine 
years was brought to an end on the after- 
noon of Jan. 4, 1909, by the signing of a 
treaty of peace by and with the Yaqui 
Indians. The ceremony took place at La 
Pitahaya which is situated several leagues 
east from Ortiz on the Sonora railroad. 
There was no telegraphic communication 
with this place so that the Federal Tele- 
graph Company stretched a temporary line 
from La Misa a couple of days before the 
ceremony. On Sunday, Jan .3, Bule, the 
‘Yaqui chief, presented himself at the camp 





_ican as the. peace itself. 


Following the conclusion of. this pact, 
Governor Torres appointed Bule, the 
Yaqui chief, the head of a species of 
rurales which were constituted and ap- 
pointed from the Yaquis themselves to the 
number of 70, armed by the state and in 
its pay and under orders of the govern- 
ment. The object of this body is to pa- 
trol the country and prevent depredations 
by any Yaquis who may be inclined to 
break the treaty or any who have not 
agreed to the terms. There are a few who 
have remained out pending the result of 
these negotiations and will be 
brought in and disarmed. 

Practically the only concession which 
the government made to the Yaquis in 
this treaty was to agree that if in time the 
Indians showed themselves to be sincere 
in their desire for permanent peace their 
families which have been deported to 
Yucatan will bé restored to them. 


these 


EFFECT OF THE PEACE 


The terms of the treaty are not of so 
much importance or interest to the Amer- 
That wonder- 
fully rich mineral section of the State of 
Sonora, into which not a few venturesome 
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Yankees have put considerable capital, has 
been terrorized for years by these Indians 
and by renegade Mexicans disguised as 
Yaquis, and the development of this sec- 
tion has been for the time practically 
killed. Large equipments of mining and 
smelting machinery are lying idle for this 
and no other reason in the very heart of 
the Yaqui country. 

Will this treaty put an end to this long 
reign of terror which has cost the lives of 
so many American mining men? The 
consensus of the best opinion is that it 
will. ‘There are some squaw men to be 
met who voice pessimistic opinions that 
this is only a lull in the storm, but it is 
not at all unlikely that they voice simply 
the feeling of a few disgruntled Indians 
of their own worthless class. The better 
element of both Americans and Mexicans 
believe that the trouble is at an end. The 
State of Sonora is sadly handicapped for 
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labor and everyone admits that the Yaqui 
as a laborer far excels the Mexican peon. 
Both Americans and Mexicans who have 
material interests, especially in the south- 
ern part of the State, are exceedingly 
anxious not only to give employment to 
the Indians but to have returned to the 
country all those who have been sent into 
exile. With ample opportunity for em- 
ployment and the benefits which it brings, 
and which are appreciated by the Yaquis 
more than by the peons, it is probable 
that the Indians will never revert to the 
old warfare. 


In reporting on the progress of the min- 
eral industry of Tasmania, the Secretary 
for Mines states that during the quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1908, 58909 oz. -of gold 
were obtained from quartz, 158 oz. from 
alluvial, 1773 oz. by means of the cyanide 
and cholorination processes, 4735 oz. from 
blister copper from the Mt. Lyell Mining 
and Railway ‘Company, Ltd., and 928 oz. 
from the silver-lead bullion from the Tas- 
manian Smelting Company’s works, Vee- 
han, making a total of 13,493 0z., valued 
at £56,904. 
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New Resistance and Induction 
Furnace 





By Dr. ALFRED GRADENWITZ* 


The electric furnaces hitherto designed 
for the manufacture of iron may be di- 
vided into three classes, according as they 
are based. (1) on the action of the elec- 
tric arc, (2) on the heating effect of 
electrical resistances, or (3) on induction 
effects. A new electric furnace recently 
installed in some of the German iron 
works is a combination of the resistance 
and induction furnaces. 
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thrown into the primary coil, any special 
interrupting device may be dispensed with. 


THe KyELLIN FURNACE 


In order to appreciate the working of 
induction furnaces it should be understood 
that, apart from certain unavoidable losses, 
the flow developed in the secondary con- 
ductor, i.e., the product of the amperage 
by the tension, is equal to the flow travers- 
ing the primary coil. However, either of 
these two factors can be altered at will, 
by properly designing the number of coils, 
and the cross-section of each coil. A high- 
tension current of low amperage thrown 
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bath of molten iron, inclosed within the 
masonry ring m. 
THe New Furnace 

These induction furnaces are very con- 
venient for the melting of steel from pure, 
raw materials, without any special refin- 
ing, and are used to great advantage 
whenever a steel of given composition is 
to be produced from pure pig and scrap 
iron, the percentage of carbon in the 
former being diluted by the scrap, and 
the finished product being alloyed with 
any desired metals, such as nickel, chro- 
mium, tungsten, etc., to give the steel spe- 





In order to explain the working princi- 
ple of the new furnace the Kjellin induc- 
tion furnace, designed on the model of an 
alternate current transformer, will first be 
briefly described. Fig. 1 is a diagram of 
two coils of wire, insulated from each 
other, one of which is traversed by a 
primary electrical current, inducing in the 
other coil a secondary current. If a soft- 
iron core k, a bundle of iron wires, is 
introduced into the primary coil m and the 
current of the latter is interrupted in rapid 
succession, the effect of the primary coil 
on the secondary coil s will be consider- 
ably reinforced. If, then, instead of a con- 
tinuous current an alternate current is 





*Berlin, Germany. 


ROCHLING-RODENHAUSER ELECTRIC FURNACE 


into the primary circuit can thus be used 
to excite a low-tension current of high 
amperage in the secondary coil, provided 
that the latter, as illustrated in Fig. 1, is 
made up of a few windings of relatively 
large cross-section. By further reducing 
the number of turns of the secondary con- 
ductor, the limit represented in Fig. 2, 
i.e., a simple ring conductor, is reached, 
which under proper electrical conditions 
may be loaded with reduced currents of 
such volume as to be raised to a white 
heat and melted. This, in short, is the 
principle underlying the Kjellin induction 
furnace, as shown in Fig. 3, n being the 
primary coil, k the iron core, and s the 
secondary coil, constituted by a circular 





cial properties. If, however, the induction 
furnace is used for the refining of impure 
molten material from converters or air 
furnaces, it is found to prevent some dis- 
advantages which are overcome in the new 
arrangement. This new furnace was 
designed by Rochling-Rodenhauser, and is 
a combination of the Kjellin induction fur- 
nace and the resistance furnace. 

As shown in the.diagram, Fig. 4, two 
Kjellin furnaces are connected in the 
form of a figure eight, n being the primary 
coil, and k the iron core. In order to 
allow the central communicating part of 
the two channels s’ to be given a width 
sufficient for convenient operation, the 


space within the masonry m is further 
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heated by electric resistances inserted be- 
tween the current conductors e, which in 
the present case consist of conductors of 
the sceond class. The current used in 
heating these resistances is supplied by an 
additional secondary coil s, fitted over the 
core k. The accompanying illustration 
shows a furnace of this type of 3.5 tons 
capacity. 

As regards the details of construction 
of the new furnace, it may be said that 
means for completely discharging the fur- 
nace had to be provided by designing it 
as a tilting furnace, to be able to remove 
any excessive amount of slag, and to be 
independent of tap holes. The furnace is 
suspended upon two pivots, and its spout 
is raiséd or lowered by tilting the whole 
in the usual way. All parts had, therefore, 
to be more substantial than in the station- 
ary Kjellin furnace. 

As regards the current consumption of 
the furnace, this may be said to be rather 
favorable, about 385 kilowatt-hours per 
ton being used in a small 300-kg. furnace, 
for melting pig iron and heating it to 
about 1200 deg. C., whereas for finishing a 
scrap charge ahout 600 kilowatt-hours are 
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required. While the direct melting of pig 
iron in this furnace would hardly pay in 
Germany, it is used to advantage in hand- 
ling molten Thomas or Martin steel, and 
refining it to the finest grades of steel, 
which may be said to be the proper pro- 
vince of the electric furnace at present. 


Coal Miners’ Convention 


SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENCE 


The end of the second week of the an- 
nual convention of the Mine Workers’ As- 
sociation finds the delegates still inharmo- 
nious and little of the legitimate and nec- 
essary work of the meeting has been ac- 
complished. These matters are a source 
of worry to President Lewis who is meet- 
ing with strong opposition at every step 
of his administration by the Walker 
faction. The convention is costing the 
association $9000 a day and this reminder 
has had no effect upon the dilatory work 
of the various-committees and their tardy 
reports.. President Lewis made his annual 
report early in the week and the committee 
to which it was referred approved it. This 


report provoked a _ heated discussion 
bordering on threatening trouble. The 
report of the committee, however, was 
adopted by the convention. Day after day 
the delegates anticipated a report from the 
tellers appointed to count the vote for na- 
tional officers, but no report was made. It 
was learned, however, that Mr. Lewis had 
been elected with 16,269 votes to spare 
and all interest in the election subsided. 

When the miners met January 19, it was 
expected they would complete their work 
and adjourn not later than January 30. 
Now there is some doubt whether they 
will be able to get through in another 
week. It is possible, however, if the 
clashes cease the work will be completed 
in that time. 





Copper Imports and Exports 





The movement of copper to and from 
the United States in the year 1908, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and _ Labor, 
showed an increase of 59.2 per cent. in ex- 
ports; a decrease of 13.4 per cent. in im- 


ports; and an increase of 165 per cent. in 
the excess of expests over imports. 


EXPporTS 


The exports of copper for 1907 and 1908 
were as follows, in pounds: 





1907. 1908. 

Great: Briteim. 2... 235. 81,409,441 117,810,314 
MIN 0.5.2 3 ai eteik tore 3,822,551 5,560,366 
SI 0c cca aca aug. 93,075,145 115,690,381 
Germany and Holland. . . 164,259,660 333,016,011 
Se ee 2.2... 21,192,908 25,512,267 
MNS hs os Satara. 3 4,341,386 4,657,077 
Other Europe.......... 26,221,024 39,433,674 
British N. America... 3,747,410 3,977,142 
pS NESS eer 362,411 35,895 
MIS .6,4: Oiahecard dus Sie aoe 10,003,592 . 13,735,899 
Other countries........ 493,873 2,447,101 

RRR x caecce ene cx 408,929,401 661,876,127 
In ore and matte.. . 15,328,500 13,632,300 

TIS ioc 0 ck kee Bord 424,257,901 675,508,427 


Germany and Holland are included to- 
gether because most of the copper reported 
as shipped to ports in the Netherlands is 
intended for Germany; railroad connec- 
tions to many German points being better 
from Rotterdam than from Bremen or 
Hamburg. Our custom-houses report, of 
course, only the seaport to which metal is 
directly consigned. The copper contents 
of ore and matte are estimated on the 
basis of values. The actual tonnages in 
1908 were: To Great Britain, 168; Ger- 
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many, 2; British North America, 55,367; 
Mexico, 7060; other countries, 552; total, 
63,149 tons. 
IMPORTS 
The imports of copper in metallic form 
were, in pounds: 


1907. 1908. 
Great Britain .......... 25,706,852 5,434,435 
IOI, or aienocs aa. a abo enes'e 606,662 168,506 
CRE as i 8 oes 6,814,338 1,451,370 
Other Evirope.......... 5,616,261 13,359,117 
British N. America..... 30,902,596 30,895,737 


SEP Or 76,741,532 43,742,993 
1,168,769 534,050 


: Ra eee 14,945,697 23,646,921 
Other S. America....... 8,349,374 2,418,672 
pS REGS See 9,809,569 8,329,896 
Other countries........ 12,239,617 32,242,447 

TP aaa 4 ake esd WS. aida 192,901,267 162,224,144 


The marked changes were the decreases 
in receipts from Europe, from Mexico and 
from South America outside of Peru; the 
increases from Peru and from the non- 
enumerated countries. 

The copper contents of ore and matte 
imported were, in pounds: 


In Matte. In Ore. Total. 
British N. America.. 2,859,969 8,326,728 11,186,697 





Pic ctecs nae oes 128,066 15,775,626 15,903,692 
South America...... ...cccce 9,954,852 9,054,852 
Other countries. .... 4,683,272 15,652,830 20,336,102 
Total .............. 7,671,307 48,210.936 56,481,343 
ie 6 sid cies vesddguaes & wt eosietes 59,718,787 





FIG. 4 


In 1907 ore and matte were not reported 
separately. The actual tonnages in 1908 
were: British North America, 3177 matte 
and 137,663 ore; Mexico, 816 matte and 
54,073 ore; South America, 22,796 ore; 
other countries, 7075 matte and 62,423 ore. 
_ These figures give the following totals 
for copper imported, reéxports of foreign 
material being deducted. 


1907. 1907. Changes. 

Matehs...:<.++ 192,901,267 169,224,144 D. 30,677,123 
In ore & matte. 69.718.187 56,481,343 D. 3,237,444 
Dei vcceacsus 252,620,054 218,705,487 D. 33,914,567 
Re-exports...... 995,555 718,941 D. 276,614 





Net imports.. 251,624,499 217,986,546 D. 33,637,953 


A large part of the imports consisted of 
copper sent here to be refined and put in 
final marketable form. 


CoMPARISON OF ExporTS AND IMPORTS 
The total exports and net imports for 
two years compare as follows: 


1907. 1908. Changes. 


Exports........ 424,257,901 675,508,427 I. 251,250,526 
Net imports... 251,624,499 217,986,546 D. 33,637,953 


Excess, exp.. 172,633,402 457,521,881 T. 284,888,479 
In addition to the quantities reported 
above there were exported manufactures 
of copper in various forms valued at $5,- 
888,170 in 1907, and $3,162,303 in 1908; a 
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decrease of $2,725,867. The quantities and 
forms of these manufactures - not 
given. 


are 


The Guggenheim Exploration 
Company 





The annual report of this company for 
the calendar year 1908 shows liabilities 
and assets as follows: 


Capital stock 


OS EE eee 22,000,000 
Bills and accounts payable........ 1,003,531 
RS ees hte ter iO 13,643,689 

Total liabilities. .... . $36,647,220 
POORRIET PIOCK. 2.5.5 = seis nine ss Boe _ $ 1,319,900 
American Smelters Securities Co. (A) 13,860,000 
American Smelters Securities Co. (B) 199,890 


Americau Smelters Securities Co. 
SIE oC ras. cee 1 
Other properties and investments... 17,589,487 


Furniture, fixtures and equipment. . 


yf 
Bills and accounts collectibie....... 2,083'436 
Cash and demand loans............ 1,586,800 
MINNIE st Oe ae Ce gh $36,647,220 


A detailed statement of assets included 
under other property and improvements 


is as follows: Cumberland-Ely Copper 
Company, $912,808; Esperanza, Ltd., 
$337,360; Nevada Consolidated Copper 


Company, $1,671,589; Nevada Northern 
railroad bonds, $1,650,000; Utah Copper 
Company, $4,788,648; Yukon Gold Com- 
pany, $8,222,062; miscellaneous, $7020; to- 
tal, $17,580,487. 

The report says: “Comparison with last 
annual statement will decrease in 
surplus of $100,563. The net income was 

57,849 in excess of dividends, but we 
charged off $158,412 on account of se- 
curities disposed of during the year. We 
continue to carry American Smelter’s: Se- 
curities Company common _ stock—of 
which we own $11,249,000, par value— 
upon our books at a nominal valuation of 
$1. It is only within a few months that 
all of the smelters and refineries of the 
Securities company (six in number) have 
been completed and in operation. The 
profits now earned by the Securities com- 
pany indicate that its common stock will 
in the course of time be a very valuable 
asset. 

“Calculating the value of American 
Smelters Securities Company (A) shares, 
upon which dividends are paid at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum, at $90 per share, 
and the remainder of our stock holdings, 
(exclusive of American Smelters Securi- 
ties Company common) at their present 
market prices, the book value of Guggen- 
heim Exploration Company stock would 
be $230 per share, exclusive of good-will. 
Assuming the present value of American 
Smelters Securities Company common to 
be $40 per share, the book value of Gug- 
genheim Exploration Company _ stock 
would be $251 per share, exclusive of 
‘good-will. 

“Last year we stated that in the opinion 
of our engineers Utah Copper, Nevada 
Consolidated Copper, Cumberland-Ely 
Copper and Yukon Gold companies would 


show 
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probably earn dividends during the year 
1908. This prediction has been practically 
realized. Utah Copper Company com- 
menced dividend payments in the third 
quarter of last year upon a basis of $2 
per share. Its present earnings are in ex- 
cess of $3 per share. 


“The Nevada Consolidated and Cumber- 
land-Ely Copper companies were both 
more or less delayed in the completion of 
their equipment, but have been making 
regular shipments since August, and their 
output and earnings are increasing steadily 
from month to month. Both give promise 
of dividend returns to their stockholders 
beginning in the last half of the year 1909. 


“The Yukon Gold Company recently is- 
sued to its stockholders a circular letter 
concerning its operations. It is the in- 
tention of the copper companies in which 
we are interested to inaugurate a system 
of issuing quarterly statements, copies of 
which will be mailed to our stockholders.” 


The Proposed New Testing 
Machine 


A bill is now before Congress to author- 
ize the making of a contract with A. H. 
Emery, of Stamford, Conn., to construct 
and erect a great testing machine, on the 
lines of the well-known machine made by 
him some 30 years ago for the Watertown 
arsenal, and still in use. The new ma- 
chine is to be very much larger than the 
Watertown machine which has a capacity 
of 800,000 Ib. The proposed machine shall 
be able to give and weigh loads of ten- 
sion up to 5,000,000 kg., or 11,000,000 Ib., 
and loads of compression up to 10,000,000 
kg. or 22,000,000 lb., on specimens up to 
1oo ft. or more in length. The main 
loading platforms for. testing bridge-com- 
pression members, columns, and so forth, 
shall be not less than 8 ft. wide and 12 ft. 
long, and shall be adapted to 
auxiliary holders and platforms. 

The machine shall be provided with ten- 
sion holders, to seize and test to destruc- 
tion round, square and rectangular bars, 
with loads up to 1,500,000 kg., or 3,300,000 
Ib., with lengths up to 100 feet or more. 

It shall be provided with a pair of 
holders for testing bridge links up to 100 
ft. or more in length, with all loads up to 
5,000,000 kg., or 11,000,000 pounds. 

It shall be provided with an auxiliary 
pair of compression platforms with hard- 
ened faces for testing stone, and similar 
material with all loads up to 10,000,000 kg. 
or 22,000,000 pounds. 

It shall also be provided with a pair of 
auxiliary platforms, with pins 24 in. in 
diameter and 8 ft. long, for testing pin- 
ended columns with loads up to 10,000,000 
kg., or 22,000,000 pounds. 

There can be no question that this ma- 
chine will be of very great service to en- 
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gineers and bridge-builders, and that it 
will be worth far more in the end than the 
$1,750,000 which it is proposed to pay for 
it. There is no machine now in existence 
anywhere in the world capable of making 
the tests of structural members which are 
proposed, and the exact information which 
it will furnish will open new opportunities 
to all who are concerned in the erection 
and stability of great steel structures. 


American Smelting and Refining 
Company 





A statement issued to the stockholders 
of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company on Feb. 8 gives the assets and 
liabilities of the company on Oct. 31, 1908, 
and earnings for the first six’ months of 
the fiscal year, which are in excess of 8 
per cent. per annum on the common stock. 

President Daniel Guggenheim states: 
“The business and earnings of the com- 
pany declined from the beginning to the 
end of the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1908. Since the beginning of the present 
fiscal year, however, the earnings have 
been gradually improving month by 
month. The company has not, in the past, 
issued reports to the stockholders with 
reference to the business of the company 
oftener than at each annual meeting, prin- 
cipally for the reason that it is both dif- 
ficult and expensive to accurately cut off 
the business oftener than once a year, on 
account of the large value of precious 
metals in process of smelting and refining. 
The directors believe, however, that the 
desire of the stockholders for accurate re- 
ports as to operations and profits of the 
company as often as is practicable is 
warranted.” 

The profit and loss statement for the 
six months ending Oct. 31, 1908, follows: 





Net earnings from operations. . $3,917.684 
Construction and improvements 75,9238 
$3,841,761 
Dividends : 
Preferred, 3% 
per cent.... $1,750.000 
Common, 2 per 
CORT. io nscee « BORDON, 
woes 2,750,000 
Net surplus to. profit 
OD BE secre bee ete $1,091,761 


Assets and liabilities on Oct. 31, 1908, 
were 


ASSETS : 
CN no vere he lak A gece $86,845,676 
ED Sos es Riess Woo oy 2,858,617 
Metals (refined value)...... 18,218,785 
I 5k 5 pos bis 08 6% 8s 015 1,249,561 
Cash and demand loans..... 8,629,550 
MEE G Sarece se Be Seas eh os $117,802,184 
LIABILITIES: 
SNR ORIIONII sic 51) 5 Sia Srsheia ls $100.000,000 
Bonds (Omaha & Grant 
Smelting Company First : 
| MOC Pe Oe Te eee 349,000 
Net current liabilities....... 804,645 
Unearned treatment on metals 
Be I oa ayn. 4h ores Moat am 2,148,559 
ae eee 14,499,979 


NN as albbisns die bie ae ¥i9)'0 $117,802,184 
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Colliery Notes 


In using reinforced concrete for con- 
struction work about mines, it has been 
found that in concreting steel posts, the 
adhesiveness of the concrete is greatly in- 
creased by wrapping the posts and struts 
with iron or steel wire. 


The amount of ash that any coal will 
yield, depends largely upon the rapidity 
with which the coal is burned. When a 
coal is burned slowly under the influence 
of a moderate draft, the ash will re- 
main pulverulent, and will pass through 
the grate as formed. When coal is used 
for industrial purposes, however, rapid 
combustion usually takes place, and under 
these conditions, nearly ‘all coals will yield 
ashes which fuse, thus forming clinkers. 


From the advance proofs of the tables 
of fatal accidents in and about the mines 
of the United Kingdom during the year 
1908, we obtain the following figures: 


Total 

Cause of Accidents. Killed. 
Explosions of firedamp or coal dust... ... 128 
SE og ge wien re ecerteed & © 0.616 586 
EE ae eee 83 
Underground haulage................... 221 
Miscellaneous underground.............. 143 
Total underground fatalities. ...... boa Sines 1161 
Miscellaneous surface................++-- 145 
oe Se eee eee 1306 
Total if BUSCRMINE VOOR... 666 sic cones 1245 


Many superintendents do not use suff- 
cient discretion in the selection of men to 
draw timbers when robbing work is being 
carried on. Only skilled men selected for 
their coolness, resource and courage 
shoulsl be employed to perform this work. 
These men should be paid good wages, 
and under no circumstances should they 
be put on piece work, for when this latter 
pian is followed, the men always take 
risks which otherwise would not be at- 
tempted. wi 


Every coal company should carefully 
‘experiment so as to have on record the ap- 
proximate space occupied by the different 
sizes of coal they produce. As a general 
rule, 2000 lb. of broken anthracite cola will 
occupy about 35.5 cu.ft. of space; 2000 Ib. 
of Clearfield bituminous coal will occupy 
33.55 cu.ft. of space; 2000 lb. of New 
River bituminous will occupy 40 cu.ft. of 
space, while the same weight of Poca- 
hontas bituminous will occupy only 34 
feet cubical area. 


At one of the larger mines on the con- 
tinent, where reinforced concrete timbers 
are used instead of wooden props, it has 
been found that the concrete supports do 
not occupy extra space and cost from 10 
to 15 per cent. less than ordinary timbers. 
The concreting of steel headframes has 
been tried successfully, and it was found 
that concreting the steel posts not only 
protected them from corrosion, but put a 
stop to the constant vibration of the head- 
frame while in use. 


Most of the safety catches that are de- 
signed to prevent shaft accidents, are cor- 
rect in theory but disappoint in practice. 


A recent case occurred where one catch .- 


operated on one side of the cage, while 
the corresponding catch on the other side 
did not act; as a consequence the cage was 
overturned. One engineer in discussing 
this subject says, “it is improbable that 
four catches—two on each side—could be 
brought to operate simultaneously; if they 
did not, their utility was gone.” 





Only a short time ago, mining experts 
in England after experimenting with stone 
dust mixed with coal dust, stated that’ un- 
derground areas so treated would not sus- 
tain a dust explosion. M. Barthou, min- 
ister of public works in France, now as- 
serts that 40 per cent. of schist dust, mixed 
with coal dust renders the latter free from 
the danger of explosion. He further 
states that deposits of schist dust at in- 
tervals in a mine, will make it possible to 
restrict fires to a limited section of a shaft 
or gallery. 


Coal-cutting machines are subjected to 
unnecessary strain when they are com- 
pelled to cut over an uneven face. If the 
work is properly blocked out, one machine 
with three attendants will do as much 
work as 20 men by hand labor. One great 
objection to the use of mining machines is 
the scarcity of suitable men to work the 
machine. The man who operates a coal 
cutter should combine the qualifications of 
a practical miner and a mechanic. It is a 
fact, however, that those with mechanical 
ability prefer to work above ground, so 
that it is necessary to train miners for 
the work. 


In approaching a fault in a coal seam, 
much care must be exercised if we are to 
correctly. determine the throw of the seam. 
The majority of faults slope, but in some 
cases, vertical faults are found. It is usu- 
ally true that the roof and coal are of 
poorer quality when a fault is being ap- 
proached; it also frequently occurs that 
water and gas are cncountered under such 
conditions. As a general rule, if the coal 
first terminates at the top, the seam should 
be looked for lower down, and vice versa. 
Drilling should then be resorted to and an 
up or down entry only driven after the 
coal is located or all other cheaper meth- 
ods of prospecting have been tried. 


The construction of rectangular coke 
ovens in the Connellsville region is be- 
coming more general, and it is probable 
that the old style beehive oven will no 
longer be introduced in the newer opera- 
tions. The labor question is a_ serious 
problem in the ccke region and if the 
rectangular oven requires Jess men to 
operate it, this style of oven is, therefore, 
likely to simplify the labor problem. The 
new-style oven under construction and in 
opergtion will average about seven tons, 
which is an increase over the old-style 
fashion of burning coal. In these new type 
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ovens, the coal is mechanically ejected at 
one operation, and is thrown upon a con- 
veyer, continuous along the string of 
ovens, which dumps directly into the cars. 
In this oven, extra sprinkling is required 
but the quality and tonnage of coke is in- 
creased and brieze is almost entirely elimi-. 
nated. 


Although electricity is the source of 
power principally used in underground 
haulage, it is sometimes necessary in 
gaseous mines, to eliminate all fire risks. 
One of the largest and most gaseous mines 
in western Pennsylvania has recently in- 
stalled 8 compressed-air locomotives. In 
this mine, the operating conditions re- 
quire that heavy loads be hauled up grades 
as steep as 5 per cent. and around curves 
of too ft. radius. The clearance limits 
were so restricted that it was found im- 
possible to design a single locomotive cap- 
able of meeting the conditions. The loco- 
niotives, therefore, were arranged to be 
operated in tandem, and are coupled to- 
gether back to back, so that one operator 
can control the two units by a single 
throttle lever, reversed lever, brake valve, 
etc.; by means of a flexible connection be- 
tween the air tanks, the locomotives can 
be charged simultaneously. When the lo- 
comotives are in operation, this flexible 
connection is closed, but the auxiliary air 
tanks are then in communication through 
a rubber hose coupling, so that the cyl- 
inder pressures on the two units are equa- 
lized. This pressure is maintained by the 
reducing valves at 150 lb. per square inch, 
the initial pressure in the storage tank be- 
ing 800 lb. per square inch. 


Every mine superintendent should be 
prepared at‘all times to act with expe- 
diency in case of a mine fire. It is most 
advisable for the officials of the com- 
pany, in developing a mine, to occasionally 
formulate fire plans, by dividing the mine 
into districts and selecting proper loca- 
tions for dams. It should also be re- 
membered that the selection of a panel 
system of working is not only for the bet- 
ter protection of the mine in case of an 
explosion, and for more efficient ventila- 
tion, but such a system of working by 
districts greatly reduces the liability of an 
underground fire spreading. The under- 
ground development should be so planned 
by the mine engineer that convenient and 
safe locations will be provided for the 
erection of fire dams in case of necessity. 
At least 30 ft. of narrow entry is necessary 
for the location of a substantial dam. In 
fighting a mine fire recently, four- large 
dams were built; the longitudinal sec- 
tion of one of these stoppings was as fol- 
lows: 3 ft. 9 in. small firebrick, 2 in. ce- 
ment, 3 ft. 9 in. firebrick, 9 in. large fire- 
brick, 12 in. concrete, 2 ft. 3 in. retaining 
wall, 7 ft. dirt, 3 ft. brick and mortar, 
4 ft. 6 in. dirt, 2 ft. 6 in. brick and mud. 
This stopping, therefore, was 28 ft. 8 in. 
in length, and was found to be no larger 
than conditions made necessary. 


i 
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Copper Statistics 





The first report of the Copper Produc- 
ers’ Association is as follows: 


Pounds. 
Stock of marketable copper, Jan. 1, 1909. 122,357,266 
Production during January............. 112,135,200 
Deliveries for consumption and export, 
January 90,362,421 
Stock of marketable copper, Feb. 1, 1909. 144,130,045 


The above figures represent the produc- 
tion by the refiners and the stocks in their 


hands. 





The Situation in Copper 





The reduction in the price, last week, of 
a leading selling agency to 13%c., de- 
livered, 30 days, corresponding to about 
13%c., cash, New York, had no effect upon 
the market. Other agencies had previously 
been selling at the same figure, and even 
lower. Some had been maintaining a 
nominal asking price of 14'%4c., without 
making any sales, because those offering 
at lower prices were taking the business. 
If those holding aloof had entered the 
market in a competitive way, the result 
would have been, of course, demoraliza- 
tion. 

It is erroneous to believe that there is 
ever a complete cessation of business in 
copper. The number of manufacturers 
requiring it is so large, that some one 
must be in the market nearly all the time, 
while the production to be sold, nearly 
4,000,000 Ib. per day on the average in this 
market, is so large that someone must 
sell something. However, when the de- 
mand is very light, as it has been for a 
month back, the business offered is taken 
by those who are willing to make conces- 
sions. 

Under these conditions there was noth- 
ing particularly to be gained by the in- 
terests previously holding aloof in reduc- 
ing their price only to the current market. 
If consumers had been of a mind to con- 
sider that price a bargain, at which they 
would have been willing to take over large 
quantities of the metal, things would have 
been different. It has now been demon- 
strated that they were not of that opin- 
ion, for very little buying has been done 
since Feb. 2. 

It is no longer to be disguised that the 
situation in copper is precarious, with a 
What the 
Producers’ Association has reported as to 


tendency toward lower prices. 


stock on hand will not make any great 
difference, inasmuch as the well-informed, 
both among producers and consumers, 


have all along been acting on the belief 
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that the stock on Jan. 1 was about 130,- 
000,000 Ib. *The exaggerated estimates. 
never commanded any attention except 
among the outside speculative interests. 
Consumers do not buy, but produc- 
tion is going ahead at the largest rate 
on record, which 
of stock. 


means accumulation 
In the newspapers there is. 
some talk about curtailment of produc- 
tion, but why should there be any such ac- 
tion? Almost all of the big producers can 
make a lot of money at the present price,. 
or less, and after all their business is to 
produce copper, rather than to speculate 
in futures. The present price for copper 
is not much below the average for the 
last 10 years; nor is it yet close to the 
average cost of production. The talk about 
increased cost of production, respecting 
which we used to hear a great deal, was 
chiefly nonsense. Like the iron and steel! 
market, the copper market can, and prob- 
ably will, go the natural way to stimulate 
consumption. 


Notes about Spelter 





On Jan. 9 we reported the organization: 
of the European Zinc Syndicate. The 
British papers began to hear about it 
around Feb. 1; the American papers, daily 
and otherwise, are just awaking to the 
fact, this week. 

There has been a big drop in the price 
of zinc ore at Joplin. According to our 
correspondent at that place, the miners- 
lay it to the decision admitting calamine 
free of duty, while the smelters attribute it 
to the tariff agitation, which keeps con- 
sumers from contracting ahead for spel- 
ter. It is strange that no one thinks about 
the depression in business that still exists. 

We hope to be able next week to re 
port our final figures for spelter produc- 
tion in 1908. Probably they will differ 
from the preliminary figures that we pub- 
lished Jan. 9 by only a few hundred tons. 
Our estimate of the stock on hand at the 
end of the year, published at that time, 
was based on reports of the smelters for 
Dec. 15. Between that time and Dec. 31 
there was apparently a reduction of stock 
in first hands, and our revised figure for 
that item is likely to be smaller than pre- 
viously reported. 

However, with respect to the unsold 
stock there appears to be a peculiar con- 
dition. According to our preliminary sta- 
tistics, the deliveries into consumption in 
1907 were 222,494 tons; in 1908 they were 
210,808 tons, a comparatively slight falling: 
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off. These figures are computed by dii- 
ference in the usual manner. 

As our readers are well aware, later in 
the year we collect statistics as to con- 
sumption from the consumers themselves. 
Our reports as to spelter are still incom- 
plete, but we feel that our readers will be 
interested to know that the same concerns 
which reported a consumption of 100,657 
tons of spelter in 1907, for 1908 report 
only 75,037 tons. Recognizing the present 
incompleteness of the statistics, we shall 
not attempt to draw any inferences. We 
add only that the statistics received up to 
date represent chiefly the galvanizing in- 
dustry. 


The Question of Prices 





A “New England manufacturer of cop- 
per wire” is represented as saying the fol- 
lowing: “Now we are asked to buy cop- 
per at 13%4c., but nothing is said about the 
copper we purchased at 14%c., nor the 
advantage over us that has the wire manu- 
facturer who did not take the former ad- 
vice of the copper people and now buys at 
13'%4c. Copper is controlled to a greater 
extent than any other commodity, i.e.. 
half a dozen interests control the bulk of 
the output, and yet the consumer is as- 
sured of less stability than in almost any 
other commodity. The consumers do not 
care whether the price is 13, 14, 15, or 16c. 
If the copper producers would only get 
together and maintain prices as do the 
steel people, it would be of great advan- 
tage to all concerned.” 

This shows simply how slow is the light 
in dawning upon some minds. The con- 
sumers do care what is the price of cop- 
per; the manufacturers, who are often 
confused with the consumers, may not 
care; indeed, if they could be assured of 
stability, they might prefer a high price to 
a low price. But we have not yet come to 
the point where middlemen are going to 
be protected against fluctuations in price. 

Just as some producers sell to better 
advantage than others, so do some manu- 
facturers buy. If producers, merchants 
and manufacturers must be guaranteed 
against bad judgment, why not have prices 
fixed by Congress, or an international tri- 
bunal? Of course, they should be estab- 
lished at figures affording a “reasonable” 
profit to the producers, middlemen and 
manufacturers, by which is to be under- 
stood just stopping short of breaking the 
consumer’s back. 


Apropos of the haunting fear among 
manufacturers that if one buys at 13%c. 
today another may cover his requirements 
at 12%4c. next month, it was misleading 
news from such quarters in the spring 
and summer of 1907 that put some of the 
producers so much astray. In the spring 
of that year most of the manufacturers 
covered their requirements up to the end 
of June. Long before that time the slack- 
ening in business «was apparent to them, 
but they tried to keep that a secret until 
their 25c. copper was consumed, and to 
some extent succéeded. 

It is not the fluctuating market that is 
vicious, but rather the system of contract- 
ing far ahead. There is gambling in a 
manufacturing business just as there is in 
Wall Street and Capel Court. Some pro- 
ducers gamble in selling their output and 
some manufacturers in buying their sup- 
plies. But after all there are few who 
beat those who buy and sell regularly at 
the market, and the conservative interests, 
either way, do not need to worry. 


Publicity by Mining and Metal- 


lurgical Companies 





A few weeks ago in speaking of the 
rights of stockholders to prompt informa- 
tion respecting their companies, and the 
general superiority of British companies, 
as compared to American in this respect, 
we remarked that sooner or later we shall 
come to the same practice in this country. 
In this connection, it is particularly in- 
teresting to remark that the Guggenheims 
have just announced that the copper min- 
ing companies in which they are _ in- 
terested—the Utah Copper Company, Ne- 
vada Consolidated, and Cumberland-Ely— 
will hereafter make quarterly reports. On 
top of this, everyone was surprised this 
week by the appearance of a report by 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, covering the first six months 
of its current fiscal year, and we are given 
to understand that in the future that 
company will make semi-annual reports. 
This is high commendable. It is only to 
be regretted that the reports are not of 
more communicative character. However, 
we shall no doubt, in the course of time, 
find improvement even in that respect. 

The copper companies, whose fiscal year 
corresponds with the calendar (it is a pity 
that this is not so in all cases) are now 
beginning to make their reports for 1908. 
One of the first that we have received is 
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the report of the First National Copper 
Company (Balaklala).. This is an admir- 
able presentation, communicating all of 
the information that the stockholder 
needs to know, besides a great deal of 
important information that is of technical 
interest and value. The directors of this 
company are to be congratulated upon 
their frankness. 

So the march of improvement goes on. 
We have no doubt that we shall see the 
day, perhaps in the not very distant future, 
when the Amalgamated Copper Company 
will make an annual report, perhaps even 
a quarterly report, that will be as satisfy- 


ing as those of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


The Conservation of Resources 


The President, in a message to Con- 
gress, Jan. 22, on the conservation of re- 
sources makes the following remarks re- 
specting the mineral industry: 

1. “The accompanying reports show 
that the consumption of nearly all of our 
mineral products is increasing more 
rapidly than our population. Our min- 
eral waste is about one-sixth of our pro- 
duct, or nearly $1,000,000 for each work- 
ing day in the year. The loss of struc- 
tural materials through fire is an- 
other million a day. The loss of life in 
the mines is appalling. The larger part 
of these losses of life and property can 
be avoided. 

2. “Our mineral resources are limited 
in quantity and cannot be increased or 
reproduced. With the rapidly increasing 
rate of consumption the supply will be ex- 
hausted, while yet the nation is in its in- 
fancy, unless better methods are devised 
or substitutes are found. Further investi- 
gation is urgently needed in order to im- 
prove methods and to develop and apply 
substitutes. 

3. “It is of the utmost importance that 
a Bureau of Mines be established in ac- 
cordance with the pending bill to reduce 
the loss of life in mines and the waste of 
mineral resources, and to investigate the 
methods and substitutes for prolonging 
the duration of our mineral supplies.” 

It is evidently destined that the Ameri- 
cans of the beginning of the Twentieth 
century are to be recorded in history as 
a wasteful people. Far be it from the 
idea of the JourRNAL to deny that charge 
or to minimize the usefulness of the 
present propaganda. We are a wasteful 
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people; shamefully wasteful. In spite of 
that the nation is wealthy because of the 
bounty of nature. But how much more 
wealthy would it be if Americans should 
exercise the economy of the French! 

However, as the Journat has _ pre- 
viously pointed out our wastes are rather 
of consumption than of production, and it 
seems as if the President and the Con- 
servative Commission are putting stress 


We 
don’t mind being called extravagant in 


upon the wrong side of the balance. 


our living; indeed we may feel a little 


proud that we are more liberal in our 


views than the thrifty French. But when 


it comes io production—mining, manu- 
facturing, etc.—which is business, wherein 
we think we show our heels to every 
other nation on earth (except when the 
matter of revising the tariff is before us), 
we don’t like to be called wasteful, be- 
cause we are not so (except for some 
oversights that are corrected as we learn 


how ). 
Let us look at some of the wastes that 
we have still 


Possibly the most criminal 


committed; perhaps are 


committing. 
was the shocking sacrifice of the natural 
gas of the Eastern States. That was due 
largely to ignorance. When natural gas 
was discovered in Kansas we knew more 


about the 


it and resources there were 
well conserved from the outset. However, 
there are still districts, as in the Caddo 
field of Louisiana, where there is scanda- 
lous waste. 


Another great loss of po- 


tential value is experienced in the manu- 
This 
years. 
Much progress in the installation of im- 


proved coke ovens has been made, but 


facture of coke in beehive ovens. 


has been 


recognized for many 


our industrial requirements have not yet 
‘developed to such an extent as to take 
care of all the by-products that it is pos- 
sible to recover, and capital has not yet 
seen its way clear to utilize the waste 
heat at central points for the generation of 
power to be distributed electrically. But 
a modified beehive oven permitting utiliza- 
tion of the waste heat is already coming 
extensively into use. We have wasted 
much low-grade ore as stope-filling and 
by careless 
which 
made valuable; but we are not now gen- 


erally guilty of that sort of waste. 


mixture in tailings piles 


later improvements would have 


It is 
true that we still waste immense amounts 
of coal in the destruction of the seams 
that cannot now be mined profitably, but 


this is chiefly a consequence of capitaliza- 
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tion, which requires the immediate pro- 
duction of coal that can be won, and there 
does not seem to be any way to prevent 
such waste except by State confiscation 
of propery, which, of course, cannot be 
considered. 

We do not feel quite sure that the pre- 
ventable waste in coal, lead, zinc, copper, 
gold and silver mining amounts to ap- 
has 
been estimated by the. National Conser- 


proximately $1,000,000 per day, as 
vation Commission. However, the Presi- 
dent, of course, could do nothing but ac- 
The 
figure stated for the loss of structural 


cept the report of that commission. 


material through fire also appears some- 
what high, although there is no question 
as to the enormity of the loss experienced 
in this way, which loss is to a large ex- 
tent preventable. We recognize also the 
inoney value of the appalling loss of life 
in’ mining. 

As to the second section of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks, we point out that the min- 
ing industry is constantly investigating 
and seeking to improve methods and to 
develop and apply substitutes for the 
simple economical reason that more 
money can be so made than by standing 
still. Comparison between mining and 
metallurgical results of today and those 
of 10 years ago shows that immense pro- 
gress has been made. The Conservation 
Commission and the President do not ap- 
pear to recognize this. In paragraph 3 
the President urges the establishment of 
a bureau of mines to reduce the loss of 
life in mines and the waste of mineral 
resources. We have not the same confi- 
dence that a bureau of mines can do any- 


thing very useful in eifher respect. 


Steel Production in 1908 


The decline in bessemer steel production 
in the United States in 1908 was much 
greater than that in pig iron. The com- 
piete figures collected by the American 
Iron and Steel Association give the total 
make of bessemer ingots and castings in 
1908 at 6,116,665 long tons, a decrease 
from 1907 of 5.550,794 tons, or 47.5 per 
cent. The output was, in fact, the smallest 
reported for 10 years, being less than that 
of any year since 1897. A large reduction 
was expected, but the decrease extended 
pig 
branches of the trade. A considerable part 


further than in iron and_ other 


was, of course, the result of the general 
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depression; but another large part was 
also due to the substitution of open-hearth 
for converter steel. This is confirmed by 
a study of the detailed statistics. Thus 
the largest proportional loss is found in 


Pennsylvania, and a 


very considerable 
part of this resulted from the substitution 
of open-hearth furnaces for converters at 
the Carnegie and some other works. 

While the figures for open-hearth steel 
are not yet available, there is no doubt 
that the decrease was very much less than 
in bessemer, and that the production of 
open-hearth metal constituted a much 
greater proportion of the total than in any 
previous year. By far the greater part 
of the open-hearth make is of basic steel. 
For four years prior to 1908 the propor- 
tion of basic pig iron to open-hearth steel 
was I to 1.9; estimating on this basis the 
production of open-hearth steel in 1908 
was approximately 7,600,000 tons, 1,500,000 
that Last 


the 


tons more than of bessemer. 
year the prediction was made that 
relative positions of the two classes of 
steel would alter in 1908; but quite so 
sharp a change was not anticipated. 
Heretofore rail production has absorbed 
a large proportion of the bessemer steel 
made, but that condition also seems to be 
changing. The total make of rails in 1908 
was 1,921,071 tons, a decrease of 47 per 
cent. from 1907, and the smallest produc- 
tion since 1897; a result largely due to 
financial conditions and difficulty experi- 
enced by the railroads in providing money 
ior purchases, but in part also to the con- 


The 
chief point in the report for the year is 


troversy over the quality of rails. 


that while the detrease in the make of 
bessemer rails was 60 per cent., there was 
an increase of 125 per cent. in open-hearth 
rails. The proportion of the latter to the 
total make rose from 7 per cent. in 1907 
to 29.5 in 1908. It is true that this in- 
creased proportion is on a very light pro- 
duction and had some special causes to 
On the other hand, the great 
rail mills at Gary will begin to produce 
in 1909, and they will use open-hearth 
steel exclusively. 


favor it. 


The open-hearth furnace is clearly the 
coming steel maker, and its position is as- 
sured by the ability it possesses of utiliz- 
ing pig iron made from varieties of ore 
which are not adapted to the acid bes- 
semer process. The converter has seen 
its best days, though a large quantity of 
bessemer steel will be made for a long 


time to come. 
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Views, Suggestions and Experiences of Readers 


Comments on Questions Arising in Technical Practice and 


Debatable Points Suggested by Articles in the Journal 





CORRESPONDENCE AND __ DISCUSSION 


Some Facts and Corrections Re- 
garding the Diamond Region 
of Arkansas 





The article on an Arkansas diamond 
mine by John T. Fuller in the JourNAL of 
Jan. 16, page 152, contains a reference to 
me that may be taken as an excuse for 
correcting some statements in that par- 
ticular article, and for giving some facts 
that may have some historical interest in 
connection with the discovery of dia- 
monds in Arkansas. 

We Americans are so fond of our little 
joke that whenever any good thing is 
found or developed we must find the man 
who missed the chance of his life, or 
who, in one way or another, failed to ap- 
preciate the situation. Sometimes this 
foolish man had the opportunity to buy 
the land where Chicago.now stands for 
$10; sometimes he owned the land where 
a great mine is now located, and sold it 
for a song: sometimes he declared that 
something could not be done and a few 
years later it was done. If it can be shown 
that the “one-gallus” man succeeds in 
any enterprise when the chemist, consult- 
ing engineer, or the geologist declares it 
te be impossible, then the conditions are 
all fulfilled, and everybody is happy—ex- 
cept the fellow who missed it, and often 
enough he is a purely hypothetical char- 
acter. If it can be shown that several 
persons overlooked a good thing, it only 
causes the wisdom and longheadedness of 
the successful man to stand out in bolder 
relief. ' 

When diamonds were found in Arkan- 
sas a few years ago this desire to bring 
into relief the picturesque features of the 
discovery naturally caused people to look 
about for the man who had missed it. 
Mr. Fuller, in the article referred to, 
makes it appear that I am “it” in this case. 
He says that “no report of any accuracy 
was made until 1890, when the region, in- 
cluding the volcanic area, was mapped and 
reported on by John C. Branner, who at 
that time was State geologist. In this 
report Branner mentions that the rock 
tesembled closely the diamond-bearing 
rocks of South Africa, but scouts the idea 
of its containing diamonds, due to the ab- 
sence of any bituminous shales surround- 
ing the ‘pipe’ or crater.’ The last sent- 
ence is italicized in order to call attention 
to two questionable statements. 


THE ORIGINAL DESCRIPTION 
The article by Branner and Brackett 


describing the exposure of peridotite in 
which diamonds occur was first published 
in the American Journal of Science July, 
1889, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 50-59; the 
article was partly reproduced in Vol. I] 
of the annual report of the Geological 
Survey of Arkansas for 1890, pp. 378-391. 
On page 54 of the first article, and on page 
389 of the second one is the following 
sentence: “Inasmuch as it has been sug- 
gested that the South African diamonds 
may have been generated by the meta- 
morphism of the carbon in the carbonace- 
ous shales penetrated by the peridotite, | 
should add that no such phenomenon is 
suggested by observations at this locality, 
or upon these rocks.” In other words no 
diamonds were found in the rocks. 


This is all that was said in regard to 
diamonds, and this much was said, dliber- 
ately, and it is all there was any warrant 
for saying at the time. There is not a 
word in the original article to show that 
the writer of it scouted the idea of dia- 
monds occurring there, nor is there a 
word in explanation of their assumed ab- 
sence. The existence of large quantities 
ot shales in the rocks through which the 
peridotites pass was perfectly well known, 
and these shales are spoken of more than 
once in the article. On page ‘51 in the 
American Journal of Science article a 
small dike is mentioned as containing “a 
vast quantity of fragments of paleozoic 
sandstone and shale.” On page 52 men- 
tion is made of the sedimentary beds that 
lie to the north of this exposure and 
through which the dike rock must pass. 
It is stated that “they are made up of 
alternations of sandstones and shales, and 
are highly flexed, the axes of the folds 
varying but little from due east and west.” 
Again at page 53, second line from the 
bottom, reference is made to the shale 
inclusions in this dike. In view of the 
fact that Mr. Fuller’s article reproduces 
my geologic map (without credit) and 
repeats most of my geology (likewise 
without credit) it seems reasonable to 
have expected him to find some mention 
of the shales. 


Wuy THE Discovery Was Nor PrepictEep 


It may fairly be asked, however, why 
the diamonds were not found, or why it 
.was not predicted that they would be 
found, since it is evident from the sen- 
tence quoted that the idea of diamonds 
had occurred to the author of the article. 
Aside from the fact that prediction is no 
part of a State geologist’s duties, there 





were good reasons for the guarded state- 
ment as will appear. 


The older geologists of this country will 
remember that in 1885 Dr. J. S. Diller 
published a short article in Science (V, 
65) announcing the discovery of peridotite 
in Elliott county, Kentucky. In 1886 H. C: 
Lewis, in speaking of the origin of dia- 
monds, referred to this case and says that 
it “suggests interesting possibilities” 
(Science, Vol. VIII, p. 347), and Dr. 
Diller in Vol. VIII, p. 392 says that he 
considers it “rather improbable that dia- 
monds, will be discovered at the locality 
in question.” In spite of Dr. Diller’s 
conservative views the people of the State 
of Kentucky, under the leadership of the 
newspapers, went wild on the subject of 
Kentucky diamonds. The excitement was 
not confined to the region of the perido- 
tites, or even to Elliott county, but spread 
into every nook and corner of the State. 
It was soon pretty generally believed that 
all one had to do to find diamonds was to 
cross the line into Kentucky. The amount 
of time, labor, and money squandered in 
this wild scramble no one knows. Com- 
panies were formed both in and out of the 
State to buy up diamond lands. I, being 
acquainted with the geology of the dia- 
mond regions of Brazil, was kept busy 
for months in trying to cool the ardor of 
people over-anxious to get hold of so- 
called diamond lands in Kentucky. One 
company sent me to examine and report 
upon the chert gravels along the lower 
part of the Ohio river, on the Kentucky 
side, with a view to ascertaining their 
diamond contents. The same gravels on 
the Indiana and Illinois side were not to 
be examined. 


Shortly afterward, in 1887 I was ap- 
pointed State geologist of Arkansas. 
When I went to that State I found in full 
swing one of the wildest and most uncon- 
trollable mining excitements that ever 
broke forth in any part of this country. 
In the region west of Little Rock, and es- 
pecially in Garland and Montgomery 
counties, many of the people had actually 
abandoned their farms to stake off claims 
and to mine gold, and nearly everybody 
was buying and selling mine shares and 
was on the verge of getting suddenly and 
enormously rich. The official records at 
Little Rock show that the mining com- 
panies organized under the laws of 
Arkansas alone for working these gold 
and silver mines were capitalized at more 
than $113,000,000. Some account of the 
affair is published in The Arkansas Ga- 
sette of Aug. 11, 1888 and in the JouRNAL 
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of Aug. 18, 1888, p. 128; of Sept. 1, p. 
168; Sept. 8, p. 189; Oct. 6, p. 278; and 
of Oct. 20, 1888, pp. 325-327. Anyone 
who will take the trouble to read the ar- 
ticles referred to will see that the people 
of Arkansas were not at that time in a 
frame of mind to have diamond deposits 
suggested to them. Whatever the State 
geologist might think of the possibilities 
of the peridotite, under the circumstances 
he was certainly not warranted in starting 
a fresh excitement, especially when there 
was nothing more than a theory to base 
it upon. But so far as the theory was 
concerned, I was quite as well acquainted 
with it then as I am now. The peridotite 
was not only recognized as the kind or 
rock in which diamonds occur in South 
Africa, but I spent many hours on my 
hands and knees looking for diamonds in 
the gullies and over the bare surfaces of 
the decomposed 1ocks. But like many 
others who have gone there since the dis- 
covery, I found no diamonds, and as my 
examination was not in any sense.a sys- 
tematic or thorough one, it only remained 
for me to refer to the diamond question 
in a guarded manner. 


Pre-Discovery STATEMENTS 


After the excitement in Arkansas had 
subsided I made the statement on various 
occasions that it was possible that there 
might be diamonds in this peridotite area. 
How many persons may have heard this 
statement I do not know, but the follow- 
ing extract from a letter shows that one 
man at least remembered it. Before I 
knew of the discovery of diamonds in 
Arkansas I received a letter from an Ar- 
kansas friend, Col. Henry T. Buie, who 
wrote from Chicago under date of Sept. 
27, 1906, as follows: “I see from the 
Arkansas papers that diamonds have re- 
cently been found in Pike county not far 
to the southeast of Hot Springs. When 
you were at Buffalo, (Marion county, 
Ark.) I remember you told me there was 
a geological formation in that section of 
the State that would justify the presence 
of diamonds, but it does not seem to me 
that you spoke of Pike county, and it 
must have been some other locality.” My 
letter book shows that I replied to Col. 
Buie Oct. 2, 1906, as follows. “Your let- 
ter gives the first intimation I have had 
of the discovery, and you do not mention 
the locality. The place I referred to in 
the conversation you mention is on the 
Little Missouri river about 134 to 2 miles 
below (down stream from) Murfreesboro 
in Pike county”—ia other words, the pe- 
ridotite area in which the diamonds occur. 

It may be worth adding that the state- 
ment made by Mr. Fuller in the foot-note 
on page 152 of his article to. the effect 
that “diamonds have never been found in 
South America in the true matrix,” is not 
correct. Certain washings near Diaman- 
tina in the state of Minas Geres took 
their material entirely from itacolumite 
decomposed in place. This locality I have 
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visited and I make this statement from 
personal observations. The late James E. 
Mills stated to me that he had seen a 
diamond in place in the itacolumite. Re- 
cently Prof. O. A. Derby, the director of 
the Geological Survey of Brazil, has seen 
a diamond from Bahia in the original 
quartzite. JoHn C. BRANNER. 
Stanford University, Cal., Jan. 26, 1900. 


The Gordon Dnill 





In a recent issue of a technical journal 
a Johannesburg correspondent mentions 
the failure of the Gordon drill, and states 
that it was due almost solely to the fail- 
ure of the hammer block, but that the 
ratchet teeth caused some little trouble 
and expense by breaking. The corres- 
pondent goes on to say that the hammer 
block would swell, i.e., upset and stick in 
the barrel of the drill. If the piece was 
tempered hard enough to prevent upset- 
ting it would break, and in doing so 
would cause serious injury to the ma- 
chine. 

The makers of another drill, which I 
shall refer to later on as the X drill, had 
the same trouble with their hammer blocks 
that the Gordon drill is said to have had. 
The makers of the X drill overcame the 
trouble fully by making a slight change 





OLD NEW 

in the hammer block and the use of va- 
nadium steel. The accompanying sketch 
shows the change made in the hammer 
block. 

I found it to be impossible to get the 
temper to the center of the solid block, 
even when made of vanadium steel, but 
by making the simple change shown, ab- 
solutely satisfactory results were ob- 
tained. No matter what shape the blocks 
were made, with steel, other than vanad- 
ium steel, they would either upset or go 
to pieces. So far as the Gordon ratchets 
are concerned I presume vanadium steel 
would do the work without breaking. 

The makers of the X drill have claimed 
a very high efficiency for their drill, with 
100 lb. air pressure at the drill. Now, 
under actual working conditions, it has 
been found impossible to make a drill 
steel that will stand when too lb. pres- 
sure is used at the drill. In every in- 
stance the drills snap off at or near the 
shank, say within 3 or 4 in. of it. The 
cutting edges stand well. 

The Crucible Steel Company of Amer- 
ica made a special drill steel for the 
manufacturers, containing 0.10 per cent. 
vanadium. This steel proved to be about 
eight times as durable as the ordinary 
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drill steel, but it cost 15c., while the ordi- 
nary steel costs 8c. per Ib. Anyway, it 
was found to be more economical to op- 
erate the drill under 80, lb. air pressure, 
for under higher pressure the vanadium 
steel could not be depended upon. It 
would break in the same way as the ordi- 
nary steel, but not so frequently. 

At the present time the capacity of the 
hammer drill is the ability of the drill 
steel to withstand the blows of the ham- 
mer. There is little to choose between 
the several makes of hammer drills so far 
as their drilling efficiency is concerned. 

Denver, Colo., Jan. 4, 1909. W. 





The Turquoise Mining District, 
Arizona 





In my short article on the Turquoise 
district, which appeared in the JouRNAL 
of Jan. 23, 1909, p. 213, I note an error, 
possibly my own, but a notable one. In 
mentioning ores of the Leadville Minihg 
Company, the article as published reads 
“3 per cent. to 5 per cent. lead;” this 
should be “copper.” This gives an en- 
tirely erroneous idea of the whole camp, 
as I find that copper is not mentioned 
again in the article. All of the chief 
mines of the camp are copper strictly. 

James M. Piatt, 
Superintendent Guadalupe Mine. 

Zacualpan, State of Mexico, Mex., 

Feb. 2, 1909. 


Steel Ore-Pass 





A steel ore-pass, invented by D. P. 
Mitchell, general manager in Australia 
for Bewick, Moreing & Co., is now largely 
adopted by that company in the South 
Blocks mine at Broken Hill. This ore- 
pass is made up of cylindrical sections of 
boiler iron having a collar at one end, so 
that one fits into the other below, the 
pass being built up as stoping progresses. 
The top of the chute is fitted with a fun- 
nel in which is placed a grizzly so that 
boulders must be broken before they can 
enter the ore-pass. The advantages of 
an iron pass are that there is no wearing 
out before the stope is completed (there- 
fore no dangerous and expensive repairing 
to be done as in the case of a cribbed 
ore-pass), and that there is no wood to 
wear away and get into the ore giving 
trouble in the mill. 


Although India imported more than $4,- 
500,000 worth of copper in 1907 none of 
the many known deposits of the country 
was worked to any extent (Geological 
Survey of India). Extensive pros- 
pecting of the copper deposits is, 
however, now in progress. The manufact- 
ure of sulphuric acid as a smelter bypro- 
duct will also give a new lease of life to 
many of the minor industries. 
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The H. C. Frick Coke Company 


The statement was published last week 
on the strength of a Pittsburg despatch 
that “the Frick Coke Company has 
abandoned work which was to cost $3,700,- 
000 on 1700 additional coke ovens at 
Uniontown, Penn., and will substitute for 
the proposed beehive ovens an enormous 
by-product coke plant at Gary, Ind.” This 
is pronounced incorrect by authority. No 
coke ovens in the Connellsville region 
have been abandoned, and though work on 
a number, which had been planned, has 
been suspended owing to the dullness of 
the past year, it is intended to proceed 
with the plans as soon as conditions war- 
rant. The only by-product coke plant at 
Gary is a small one, intended chiefly for 
testing purposes, on Indiana, Illinois and 
other coals which may be offered. The 
Frick company has some land at Indiana 
Harbor, but it was acquired only to pro- 
vide for contingencies which may arise in 
the future. For the present, at any rate, 
it appears more advantagous to make coke 
at the mines and to ship that coke, than to 
carry raw coal nearly 500 miles to the 
ovens. 


Goldfield Consolidated Mines 
Company 





The following items are taken from the 
annual report of the Goldfield Consoli- 
dated Mines Company for the year end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1908. The company now 
controls and operates claims having an 
acreage of 380.627 acres besides holding a 
25 per cent. interest in the C. O. D. Con- 
solidated; by agreement it is to receive one- 
half of all ore found in the Vinegorone 
and Poleverde claims of the Jumbo Ex- 
tension Mining Company in veins apexing 
on the Consolidated ground. 


SuRFACE IMPROVEMENTS ° 


On the old Jumbo property a central 
compressor plant, electric distributing sta- 
tion and machine shop have been installed. 
The two Nordberg two-stage air compres- 
sors, each belt driven from a 200-h.p. elec- 
tric motor, have a joint capacity sufficient 
to operate two hoists and all the necessary 
machine drills. At the Mohawk shaft a 
hoisting plant capable of being operated 
by either steam or compressed air, capable 
of raising about 500 tons of ore per day 
has been installed. The electric hoist 
formerly at the Mohawk shaft has been 
moved to the Combination shaft, where a 
second hoisting compartment has been 
completed to the bottom of the shaft. 
This hoist has a capacity of about 300 tons 
per day. A standard-gage railway about 
two miles in length has been built with 
branches to connect all the working shafts 
of the property with the new mill and all 
the railroads entering Goldfield. The rail- 


road is equipped with a locomotive, six 
steel hopper cars of 50 tons capacity each 
and one flat car. Reservoir facilities con- 
sist of 10 tanks placed conveniently to the 
mill, having a capacity of 1,000,000 gal- 
lons or sufficient supply for 10 days, in 
case of stoppage of the water supply. A 
new 100-stamp mill with an estimated ca- 
pacity of 600 tons per day has been built. 


UNDERGROUND WorK 


At present the Mohawk, Combination, 
Clermont and Red Top shafts are in 
commission. During the present fiscal 
year development work has been carried 
on continuously on the Mohawk, though 
little ore was mined owing to inadequate 
milling facilities. On the 250 level old 
workings were repaired and new: drifts 
driven under the Hayes-Monette, Frances- 
Mohawk and other lease stopes, thus mak- 
ing them accessible from the main shaft. 
On the 600-ft. level, the lowest of the 
mine, an orebody 20 ft. wide has been 
crosscut and connected by raises with the 
same orebody on the 450-ft. level. A 
crosscut from the 600-ft. level will soon 
connect with the Clermont shaft. 

The Combination workings have been 
connected with the Mohawk on the 280- 
ft. and 380-ft. levels; with the Reilly 
workings on four levels and very good ore 
is exposed to the bottom, 380 ft. In the 
central part of the property a greater 
amount of ore than was suspected has been 
opened up. The 130-ft. and 230-ft. levels 
now connect with the January and good 
ore has been developed in the continua- 
tion of the January vein on Combination 
ground. Very recently rich ore has been 
discovered on the 230-ft. level, north and 
west of the older workings. A drift on 
this vein shows an orebody 6 ft. in width 
and already exposed 60 ft. in length which 
averages higher than $100 per ton. 

Recent development work from the Red 
Top shaft has traced ore on the 260-ft. 
level, 50 ft. north of the older workings, 
and a very promising orebody has been 
followed more than 150 ft. south on the 
Lucky Boy claim, in territory where no 
ore was heretofore supposed to exist. In 
the Mushett lease a small ore shoot has 
been proved to extend to a depth of 480 
ft. below the surface, and about 130 ft 
below the deepest level of the Red Top. 
On the Jumbo, the Clermont shaft has 
reached a depth of 850 ft. and very re- 
cently a strong ledge which shows very 
promising values has been cut. 

During the past year 32 leases operated 
at various times on the property perform- 
ing in all 20,463 ft. of underground ex- 
ploratory work, producing 25,539 tons of 
ore. 


MINING STATISTICS 


In all 17,460 ft. of development work 
was performed on company account at an 
average cost of $17.60 per foot and 20,463 
ft. by leasers at no cost to the company, 
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making a total of 37,923 ft. of explora- 
tion work at $8.10 per foot. There was 
hoisted on company account from stopes 
25,374 tons; from development work 19,- 
562 tons, total 44,936 tons. Of this ore 
there were milled 





Gross Average 
Tons. Value. jper Ton. 











WN as. 2c 29,180] $1,164,246] $39.89 
Shipped... ....... 3,575| '195,593| 54.71 
Total by Co..... 32,755] $1,359,839] $41.51 
By lessees........ 25,540| (945,196| 37.01 
TOMS iat 58,295) $2,305,035] $39.55 








Below is a statement of mining and 
milling costs at the Combination, the only 
property from which ore has been con- 
tinuously mined during the year, including 
every item properly chargeable to the 
operation, maintenance and administra- 
tion of that property. 
































Average 
Tons. |per Ton. Total. 
MINING: 
Ore production .| 22,831} $1.51 $34,461 
Development, 

6926 ft. @ 

Ss 5.6 <3 11,891 9.51 113,136 
General expense. 22,223 
TORS 6c 0408s 34,722} $4.89 $169,820 

ArLLING: 
eee 28,462} $5.60 $159,367 
General expense. 0.78 22,224 
Total alee St $6.38 | $181,591 
Tora Cost: 
Ore mined and . 
WOO coos cas 28,462} $11.27 $320,765 
Ore broken and 
mined 5../..<: 16,998 2.40 40,722 
Total... .....| 45,460} $7.95 $361,487 





Mining and milling costs for the pre- 
vious fiscal year were as follows: Mining, 
$6.147; milling, $7.142; total, $13.289. It 
is estimated that the mining and milling 
costs on ore treated at the new mill will 
be reduced to $6 per ton, including trans- 
portation and general expense, for the en- 
suing fiscal year. 

The item of general expense for the past 
year is necessarily high by reason of the 
small production and the large items of 
expense superinduced by strike conditions 
early in the year. 


Refunds of Duties on Coal 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





The Senate has just passed and sent to 
the President a bill passed by the House 
on May 12 last providing, among other 
features, for refunding duties on anthra- 
cite coal imported into the United States 
from Oct. 6, 1902, to Jan. 15, 1903. It 
will shortly be signed and become a law. 





Success is responsible for the following: 
Professor (at chemistry examination )— 
Under what combination is gold released 
most quickly? Student—Marriage. 
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New Publications 


LABORATORY Notes ON INDUSTRIAL WATER 


Anatysis. By Ellen H. Richards. 
Pp. 49. 6xg in.; cloth, 50c. New 
York, 1908: John Wiley & Sons; 


London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


‘TP HEODOLITE SURVEYING AND LEVELING. By 
James Park. Pp. 216, illustrated. 
5%4x8 in.; cloth, $2. London, 1908: 
Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd.; Phila- 
delphia, J. P. Lippincott Company. 


A MANUAL oF PracticaAL AssayINnG. By 
H. Van F. Furman. Sixth edition re- 
vised by William D. Pardoe. Pp. 497, 
illustrated. 6x9% in.; cloth, $3. New 
York, 1908: John Wiley & Sons; Lon- 
don, Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


CoMMISSION D’ENQUETE SUR LA DUREE DU 


Travail Dans Les’ MINES _ DE 
Hovuitte. Données Statistiques Re- 
cueillies Par L’Administration Des 
Mines. Pp. 252. 8%4xII in.; paper. 
Bruxelles, 1908: Goemzre, Imprimeur 
du Roi. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CuHieF INSPECTOR OF MINES OF OHTO 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 
1907. By George Harrison. Pp. 430, il- 


lustrated. 6'%xg% in.; paper. Co- 
lumbus, 1908: F. J. Heer, ‘State 
Printer. 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN METALLURGY. 
Part I—General Metallurgy; Part II 
—Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. By 
Albert Sauveur and H. M. Boylston. 
Pp. 73, illustrated. 8x10%4 in.; cloth, 
$1.25. Cambridge, Mass., 1908: Pub- 
lished by the Authors. 


THe CuHieEF COMMERCIAL GRANITES OF 
MassacHusetTts, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
AND Ruope IsLtanp. By T. Nelson 
Dale. U. S. Geological Survey, Bull. 
No. 354, Pp. 228; illustrated. 6x9 
in.; paper. Washington, 1908: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


GroLoGy AND WATER RESOURCES OF A Por- 
rion OF SoutH CENTRAL OREGON. By 
Gerald A. Waring. United States 
Geological Survey, Water-supply 
,Paper No. 220. Pp. 86, illustrated. 
6x9 in.; paper. Washington, 1908: 
Government Printing Office. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR 
MINEs oF VicToRIA, INCLUDING STA- 
TISTICS, REPORTS ON GEOLOGICAL SUR- 
vEY, Forests, SLUDGE ABATEMENT, IN- 
SPECTION OF MINES, DREDGING, PRo- 
GRESS OF MINING, BorING OPERA- 
TIONS, ETC., FOR THE YEAR 1907. Pp. 
232, illusrated. 8%4x13% in.; paper. 
Melbourne, 1908: J. Kemp, Govern- 
ment Printer. 


New ZEALAND. PAPERS AND REportTS RE- 
LATING TO MINERALS AND MINING. 
Pp. 196, illustrated. 814x13 in.; board 
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covers. Wellington, 1908: 
Mackay, Government Printer. 
Contents: Statement by the minister of 
mines. Report on the goldfields. Re- 
port coal mines. State coal mines. 
Features of special interest and electrical 
installations at mines in New South 
Wales and Victoria. 


John 


on 


METALLIC ALLoys: THEIR STRUCTURE AND 


Constitution. By G. H. Gulliver. 
Pp. 254, illustrated. 51!4x8 in.; cloth, 
$2. London, 1908: Charles Griffin & 


Co., Ltd.; Philadelphia. J. P. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Contents: Methods of investigation. 
The solution theory, and the chemical 
equilibrium of mixed substances. Binary 
alloys in which no definite chemical com- 
pounds are formed. Binary alloys which 
show evidence of the formation of definite 
chemical compounds. Equilibrium con- 
ditions in metallic mixtures. The bronzes, 
the brasses and the steels. Alloys of 
more than two metals. 


Founpry Practice. Third Edition, Re- 
vised. By James M. Tate and Melvin 
O. Stone. Pp. 234; illustrated, 5x7™% 
in.; cloth, $2. New York, 1909: John 
Wiley & Sons, London, Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd. 

Contents: Green sand molding. Dry 
sand molding. Molding sand, molder’s 
tools, molding machines and equipment. 
Cores, core boxes, core machines and dry- 
Cupolas, blowers, and melting fur- 
Chilled castings. Malle- 
Cleaning castings. Com- 
pressed air for foundry purposes. Steel 
castings. Brass founding. Cast-iron al- 
Glossary of,foundry terms. 


ovens. 
aces for iron. 
able castings. 


loys. 


MECHANICAL APPLIANCES OF THE 
CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL IN- 
pustriEs. By Oskar Nagel. Pp. 307, 
illustrated. 6x9Q'% in.; cloth, $2. New 
York, 1908: Published by the author. 

Contents: General. Steam and water 
power. Gas power. Electric power. 
Transportation of Solids. Transportation 
cf liquids. Transportation of gases. 
Grinding. Mixing machines. Firing and 
furnaces. Separating. Purification of 
gases. Evaporating, distilling and con- 
densing. Drying appliances. Measure- 
ment of temperature. The works chemist 
as engineer. 

This is a useful book. It is of descrip- 
tive character, rather than analytical and 
critical. 


‘THE 


Wuo’s Wuo IN MINING AND METALLURGY. 
Founded by George Safford. Pp. 194. 
5%x84% in.; leather, $6. London, 
1908: The Mining Journal. 

This is a collection of brief biographical 
sketches of mining geologists and mining 
and metallurgical engineers. Although 
published in London, we find that Ameri- 
can engineers are quite as well repre- 
sented are the British. The work, 
which is of undeniable usefulness, con- 
sequently has an international character. 


as 
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We hope that some day its scope may be 
extended so as to be completely interna- 
tional and take in the engineers of France, 
Germany, and other countries. The book, 
which is very good for a first attempt, 
has some defects which will doubtless be 
corrected in subsequent editions. The 
chief of these are (1) omission of some 
of the most prominent engineers, and (2) 
an absence of editing of the biographical 
sketches, of course furnished personally, 
which sometimes leaves them to recite 
insignificant appointments, such as “dele- 
gate to the American Mining Congress.” 


REPORT ON THE MINING AND METALLURGI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, 1907-8. 
Pp. 972; illustrated. 6™%x1to in. ; paper, 
$1. Ottawa, 1908: Government Print- 
ing Bureau. 

This volume, giving fuller information 
concerning the mining and metallurgical 
industries of Canada than any hitherto 
published, is based upon data furnished by 
a special staff of investigators, with a 
view to meet the increasing demand for 
accurate and authoritative details 
these important interests. It is arranged 
by provinces and embraces reports and in 


as to 


many cases detailed descriptions of ‘all 
producing mines ‘and those approaching 
the productive stage and of metallurgical 
Its value is 
materially enhanced by the illustrations, 


plants in active operation. 


giving representations of the equipment 
and methods of operation of leading mines 
and industrial plants. Specitic descriptions 
ot known mineral deposits of value are 
with of the different 
provinces showing their location, Among 
the prominent geologists and engineers, 
whose knowledge of particular localities 
renders their contributions specially in- 
structive are Dr. R. W. Brock, director 
of the Canadian Geological Survey, 
Charles Cainsell. Osmond EF. Le Roy, J. 
C. Gwillim, S. S. Fowler, Joseph G. S. 
Hudson and H. Mortimer Lamb. The re- 
port embodies a large amount of historical 
and _ statistical information in regard to 
all branches of the mining and allied in- 
dustries. Not the least valuable feature is 
the list of mineowners and companies to- 
gether with the capitalization and the of- 
ficers of each company. The index gives 
some 1500 names of mineowners and cor- 
porations. 


also given, maps 


As a matter of arrangement it 
might have been better had these details, 
instead of being given in connection with 
each enterprise throughout the volume, 
been embodied in a separate section, as 
owing to the frequent changes in com- 
pany organization these particulars will 
be inaccurate and misleading before long, 
whereas a separate list could be easily 
corrected for the next annual report and 
the necessary changes made from time to 
time. The book will be much appreciated 
by investors, mining men and others re- 
quiring accurate information as to Cana- 
dian mining undertakings and mineral re- 
sources, 
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Questions and Answers 


Inquiries for information are answered in 
this department as promptly as possible, but 
more or less delay is often unavoidable. 
Many inquiries involve a good deal of in- 
vestigation and these can be answered only 
when the general interest in the subject is 
conceived to justify the expenditure of the 
time required. Correspondents should refrain 
from asking for advice that ought to be ob- 
tained by professional consultation with an 
engineer. We will not answer questions per- 
taining to the value of specific mining enter- 
prises. Inquiries should be framed concisely. 


CoLoMBIA AS A MINING CouNTRY 


Is it true that Colombia at the present 
time offers the best opportunities for new 
mining enterprises ? 

Ry MS. 

Comparisons are always odious. Colom- 
bia undoubtedly is a promising mining 
country. We should hesitate to say that 
it offers the best prospects. A good ac- 
count of the mineral resources of Colom- 
bia is to be found in the bulletin of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
September, 1908. 


Brass vs. [RON FOR SAFETY-LAMP GAUZES. 


Will copper or brass wire offer the 
same degree of safety on the safety-lamp 
gauze as does iron? 

MINER. 

Iron gauzes in safety lamps are cheaper 
than those made of brass;. for this reason 
the former are more generally used. The 
brass gauze, however, has its particular 
advocates who advise its use in wet mines 
where dampness would be likely to cor- 
rode iron. There are also many miners 
who claim that the brass gauze is safer 
than iron. Safety-lamp manufacturers will 
supply either brass or iron gauzes accord- 
ing to the wish of the purchaser. 


STANDARD CopPER 


Please explain for the benefit of the 
readers of the JouRNAL what is meant by 
“Standard” copper, as dealt in on the Lon- 
don exchange and quoted in the JouRNAL. 
One Western copper producer who was 
once associated with a London firm is un- 
der the impression that “Standard” cop- 
per is now a fictitious commodity, the term 
having originated before the days of elec- 
trolytic refining. It is his understanding 
that whenever the holder of a warrant 
calls for delivery of the metal, the seller 
is entitled to deliver electrolytic copper 
and to demand a premium at the rate of 
£i per 2240 lb., but he is not suré of this. 
| have asked the same question of other 
men engaged in producing and selling cop- 
per, and all confess ignorance on the 
subject. G. W. R. 

The term “Standard” copper is a sub- 
stitute for the former “good merchantable 
brands,” or “G. M. B.’s” and is the stand- 
ard basis of treading on the London Metal 
Exchange. The committee of the latter 
prescribes an official list of the brands of 
copper that are good delivery under the 


tules and regulations. Sellers have the 
option to deliver each 25 tons either in: 


Class A—Refined copper not less than 
99 per cent. and below 99.30 per cent., at 
contract prices ; 

Class B—Refined copper assaying not 
less than 99.30 per cent. and below 99.89 
per cent., and tough cake with certificate 
of quality as per Rule 1, at 10s. per ton 
Over contract price; 

Class C—Refined copper assaying not 
less than 99.80 per cent., at £1 per ton 
over contract price; 

Class D—Rougii copper subject to a 
rebate of £1 Ios. per ton from contract 
price (see also Rule 1). 

The rules referred to appear in the 
standard form of contract and are as fol- 
lows: 

Rule 1. All warrants for refined copper 
(other than tough cake) shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate stating the produce 
which shall in no case be less than gg per 
cent. All warrants for tough cake shall 
be accompanied by a certificate that the 
copper is of good merchantable quality, 
and fit for rolling. The cakes shall not 
weigh less than 1 cwt., or more than 2 
cwt., each. For rough copper the stand- 
ard of produce shall be 97 per cent., but no 
excess shall be paid for. A pro rata al- 
lowance based on the settlement price shall 
be made for deficient produces below 97 
per cent., down to and including 96 per 
cent. and a double pro rata allowance on 
the same basis for deficient produces be- 
low 96 per cent., down to and including 
94 per cent. Produces below 94 per cent. 
shall not be a valid tender. All certificates 
for rough copper shall state that the qual- 
ity has been passed by the assayers as 
good merchantable. Warrants for rough 
copper warehoused previous to October 1, 
1904, with certificates of assay by the 
Cornish method shall constitute a valid 
tender under this contract ; the Cornish as- 
say to be translated into the wet assay by 
adding one unit. 

Rule 2. Sampling and Testing. The 
sampling of refined copper shall be ef- 
fected at the public warehouse by drilling 
one piece for every five tons, in the case 
of tough cake one piece in every five 
tons being taken for testing as prescribed, 
and of rough copper by drilling sufficient 
pieces to constitute not less than 10 per 
cent. of the weight of the parcel, each 
brand to be sampled and assayed or tested 
separately. In the case of refined copper 
one sample only shall be drawn from the 
drillings and the produce determined by a 
public assayer, but for rough copper three 
samples shall be taken from the drillings, 
and one sent to each of two public as- 
sayers, who shall agree as to the produce, 
and if they are unable to agree, the third 
sample shall be sent to a third public as- 
sayer chosen by the other two whose re- 
port shall be final and binding. If the 
sale be made prior to sampling, buyers 
shall have written notice of seller’s in- 
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tention to sample not later than 3 p.m. on 
the day previous to the day of sampling, 
specifying the place and hour at which 
sampling will commence and whereat buy- 
ers shall be at liberty to be present or to 
be represented. The entire cost of samp- 
ling and assaying, or testing, shall be 
borne by the sellers. The assaying, both 
of refined and rough copper, shall in all 
cases be done by the wet method. 


Rule 3. Warrants tendered shall be 
those of a public warehouse in London, 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Swansea, Bir- 
mingham or Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
name of which shall appear in the of- 
ficial list of the committee. The copper 
shall have been weighed in drafts of 10 
cwt. each, except Chile bars, which shall 
have been weighed in_drafts of five bars 
each. Standard copper shall be, as far 
as possible, in warrants of 25 tons each, 
and each parcel of 25 tons, whether rough 
cr refined, shall be of the same form and 
class, and shall be in one of the above- 
named places; and if the warrants be 
tendered against a contract for a multiple 
of 25 tons they shall. be capable of sub- 
division into parcels of 25 tons each. 

Rule 4. Certificates of assay or quality, 
in the form settled by the committee, 
shall be attached to all warrants deliver- 
able under this contract, and the certifi- 
cates shall be those only of experts, as- 
sayers, or analysts, approved of by the 
committee. Warrants for Standard cop- 
per shall be a valid tender, even without 
certificates of assay or quality, but buyers 
need only pay a sum on account, say, 
within 3 per cent. of the invoice value, 
and the balance on production of the cer- 
tificates, which must be delivered within 
one month from the date of the warrant. 
The payment of buyers of a sum on ac- 
ccunt shall not invalidate their right of 
rejection should the certificate subse- 
quently prove that the copper is not a 
valid tender under the preceding rules. 


Rule 5. Should any Standard copper, 
subsequently to tendering, prove to be of 
such quality or produce as not to con- 
stitute a valid tender under these rules, 
buyers shall be. entitled to call upon 
sellers (by giving notice to them in writ- 
ing, as soon as possible) to substitute a 
similar quantity of Standard copper, of 
the quality or produce stipulated for by 
these rules, and such substitution shall be 
made not later than 3:30 p.m. on the first 
working day following the notice of re- 
jection of the original parcel or parcels. 
Should the contract be for a_ special 
brand, or brands, sellers shall, if possible, 
substitute the same brand, or brands, and 
of the proper quality of produce fixed by 
the rules; but if unable to thus substitute, 
or in cases where it becomes a question 
of special damages, and they are unable 
to agree with buyers the question of dam- 
ages shall be settled by arbitration; ac- 
cording. to general rule B, and the costs 
of arbitration shall be borne by sellers. 
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Personals 





J. R. Finlay has returned to New York. 


C. S. Herzig is still at Matagalpa, 
Nicaragua. 


Dr. R. A. F. Penrose, of Philadelphia 
sailed for Europe, Feb. 6. 


Dr. Joseph Struthers has been elected 
secretary of the Engineers’ Club, New 
York. 


G. L. Norris has been appointed engi- 
neer of tests for the American Vanadium 
Company. 


John W. Dunn, president of the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Company, has re- 
signed on account of ill health. 


John N. Steele has been elected a di- 
rector of the Cumberland-Ely Copper 
Mining Company, in place of George E. 
Gunn. 


Robert T. Hill has gone to Nevada to 
spend a month in the study of conditions 
at Alunite. He is accompanied by F. B. 
Irvine. 


S. W. Eccles, president of the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company, was 
recently at El Oro, Mexico, looking over 
some mines. 


F. N. Flynn, recently at Denver, has 
opened an office and reéstablished his 
headquarters as a mining engineer at 
Globe, Arizona. 


Ellard W. Carson, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Picacho Basin Mining Company, near 
Yuma, Arizona. 


Anton Gronningsater, formerly chief 
chemist of the Deloro Mining and Reduc- 
tion Company, has gone to Norway on 
professional business. 


William C. Freeburn, of Britannia Beach, 
B. C., has gone to Alaska, to start up the 
Mt. Andrews mine near Ketchikan for 
Mr. Lichtenstein, one of the owners. 


Frederick H. Brainard and J. Phillips 
Furbeck have opened an office at Benton, 
Wis., as consulting mining engineers, un- 
der the firm name of Brainard & Furbeck. 


Dr. Henry S. Washington, of Washing- 
ton & Lewis, New York, mining geologists, 
has returned to Brazil, where he will 
spend three or four months in professional 
work in the diamond fields. 


Edward C. Westervelt has been elected 
president of the Santa Fe Gold and Cop- 
per Mining Company in place of J. H. 
Susmann, resigned. Mr. Westervelt is 
secretary of the Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany. 

S. E. Bretherton is now consulting min- 
ing, and metallurgical engineer, at San 
Francisco, Cal. He continues to act as 
general manager for the Great Western 
Gold Company but is also consulting met- 
allurgist for several other companies. 
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Edward Flynn, former president of the 
United Mine Workers of America in 
Alabama, has been appointed chief State 
mine inspector, of Alabama, Robert Neill, 
of Dora, has been named assistant State 
mine inspector, taking the place of Mr. 
Flynn, who was promoted. James Hill- 
house is the other assistant inspector. 


Obituary 





Col. Joseph A. Andrews, who died in 
Newport, Ky., Jan. 26, aged 69 years, was 
founder and president of the Andrews 
Steel Company, whose works were built 
under his charge. He was also president 
of the Newport Rolling Mills Company, 
and had been for many years engaged in 
the manufacture of iron and steel. 


Socities and Technical Schools 





American Peat Society—A meeting of 
the New York section was to be held Feb. 
13, at which there was expected a paper 
on the peat resources of the United States, 
and a discussion on the manufacture of 
gas from peat. 


Anglo-American Club—This club, at 
Freiberg, is urgently in need of the ad- 
dresses of old members. They are re- 
quested to send their present addresses 
to B. A. Johnson, honorary secretary, at 
Freiberg, Saxony, Gurmany. 


Stevens Institute of Technology—The 
Alumni of the institute will have their an- 
nual dinner on Friday, Feb. 19, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. A large at- 
tendance is expected, and among the 
speakers will be President Alex. C. Hum- 
phreys, of Stevens Institute; Alfred No- 
ble, Col. H. G. Prout and others. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
—Doctor Jaggar, of the geological de- 
partment, announced recently that money 
had been subscribed for a _ geophysical 
laboratory, which will be erected some- 
where in the vicinity of Boston. It will 
be earthquake proof, and will contain 
modern apparatus for the study of earth 
movements. Professor Jaggar hopes that 
this will be the beginning of a movement 
to establish similar laboratories in other 
parts of the country and of the world. 


University of California—With- over 
240 students enrolled in the College of 
Mines at the University of California it 
became necessary to provide S. B. Christy, 
professor of mining, with an associate 
and Edward B. Durham has been selected. 
He will have charge of the field work in 
mine surveying and mapping, which is a 
course open only to such mining students 
as have complied with the duties of the 
first year work in surveying. Professor 
Durham will also have charge of the 


‘following officers were elected: 
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course in explosives, rock drilling and 
blasting. This enlargement of the mining 
staff will be of great advantage to the 
many students now at work. 


Scranton Mining Institute—At a meet- 
ing held in Scranton; Penn., Jan. 18, the 
Hubert 
D. Johnson, president; P. J. Moore, vice- 
president; J. P. Jennings, secretary. The 
following papers were read and briefly 
debated: “Electricity in the Mines,” E. M. 
Walthall, electrical engineer, Pennsylvania 
Coal Company; “The Effects of Example 
and Discipline in the Government of 
Mines,” P. J. More, State mine inspector ; 
rémarks, William Allen, superintendent 
Scranton Coal Company. Apart from the 
technical papers, M. J. Martin delivered 
an interesting address on “Legal Responsi- 
bilities of Employer and Employed.” 
Mine Inspector H. O. Prytherch delivered 
an address on “Hidden Dangers and In- 
visible Enemies.” 


Appalachian Engineering Association— 
The annual meeting for 1909 was held at 
Morgantown, W. Va., Feb. 6. After the 
election of officers the following papers 
were then read and discussed: “Muni- 
cipal Shortsightedness,” by Prof. D. C. 
Weller, Waynesboro, Penn.; “Methods 
Used and Results Obtained in Triangu- 
lation of the Fairmont Region,” by John 
G. Smyth, chief engineer, Fairmont Coal 
Company; “Reinforced Concrete Con- 
struction,” by President A. Wagner; 
“The Surveyor vs. The Engineer,’ 
by Guy B. Hartley, of Morgantown, 
W. Va. At the evening session the 
program included a_ stereopticon lec- 
ture,on “Machine Mining with the Elec- 
tric Puncher,” by L. F. Crawford, of 
Pittsburg, followed by E. A. Schubert, 
and short talks by Professors Morris and 
Boughton, C. McC. Lemley, Dr. I. C. 
White and others. 


Montana Society of Engineers—The 
annual meeting was held at Great Falls, 
Jan. 7-9. Two days were occupied in visits 
to plants near Great Falls, including the 
Boston & Montana smelters. At the busi- 
ness meeting the following officers were 
chosen: President, Charles H. Bowman; 
first vice-president, Frank M. Smith; sec- 
ond vice-president, Fred W. C. Whyte; 
secretary and librarian, Clinton H. Moore; 
treasurer and member of the board of 
managers of the Association of Engineer- 
ing Societies, Samuel Barker, Jr.; trustee 
for three years, Theodore Simons. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and approved and referred to 
the trustees. At the afternoon session the 
address of the retiring president, Archer 
E. Wheeler, was read. A thesis by Joseph 
H. Harper, entitled “Hydraulic Tables,” 
was read by the secretary, followed by 
others from Theron M. Ripley, S. B. Rob- 
bins and F. W. Blackford. The meeting 
closed by a general discussion of several 
engineering topics. 
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Special Correspondence from Mining Centers 


News of the Industry Reported by Special Representatives at 


San Francisco, 


Goldfield, Butte, 


Salt Lake City and Denver 





REVIEWS OF IMPORTANT. 


San Francisco 


Feb. 3—The rain storms continue 
throughout the State and more particu- 
larly in the mining regions. At Nevada 
City, for example, 31.85 in. of rain fell in 
January, which is nearly as much as fell 
during the entire rainy season last year. 
Most of the mines are having trouble with 
surface water, and those with electric 
pumps are handicapped by lack of full 
supply of power. The water- and electric- 
power plants in all sections are having 
trouble. Considerable work is being done 
in the way of tracing croppings as the 
floods have cleared ravines, etc., so that 
experiericed miners have a good chance 
to look over the ground. The storm has 
aiso afforded many mines chances to 
sluice off pieces of ground which have 
remained unworked through lack of water, 
and ground sluicing is going on among 
the placer miners to a larger extent than 
has been the case in years. Even in places 
where the water runs down as soon as it 
stops raining, work is pretty steadily car- 
ried on as the rains appear almost ceasc- 
less. The warm rains have washed off 
the snow up to the timber line, but in the 
higher altitudes the snow is piling up at 
a great rate, much to the delight of the 
mining communities, as there is now no 
fear of any water shortage the coming 
season. The rivers are all bank full with 
the rains and melting snows. At places 
on the summit of the Sierra the snow is 
now 30 ft. deep and still falling. 

A suit involving magnesite deposits in 
Sonoma county has been brought by 
George Madeira and the Western Car- 
bonic Acid Gas Company against the So- 
noma Magnesite Company. An injunction 
is asked against the defendants to prevent 
them from interfering with mining work 
and a dectee is also asked to quiet title 
tc the magnesite mine in question. 

The miners of Tuolumne county and the 
Chamber of Commerce of that county do 
not like the present plan by which San 
Francisco expects to get a water supply 
from lake Eleanor and the Hetch- 
Hetchy valley. They want the intake of 
the water to be above the mining belt. 
They demand that the water in the pro- 
posed reservoirs shall be diverted from 
the Tuolumne river at or above a point 
a mile below the confluence of Jawbone 
creek. They insist that the diversion of 
, such water at any point below will para- 
lyze all mining in Tuolumne county and 
render worthless mining property valued 
at millions of dollars. 

About eight miles east of Paradise 


Springs and 24 miles northeast of Otis— 
the borax camp—some rich gold ore has 
recently been uncovered in San Ber- 
nardino county. There is a rush from 
other paris of that county and adjoining 
ones to this new mining section. 

The copper camp of Greenwater, in the 
Funeral range of Inyo county, is again 
showing signs of activity and numbers of 


. Men are going in there. 


There is a law in Nevada county which 
forbids the owners of abandoned prospect 
holes and shafts to leave them unfenced. 
It has not, however, been enforced with 
much vigor and as a result several fatal 
accidents have occurred by men falling 
into such holes. Now the district at- 
torney of the county has published a notice 
that he will enforce the law. 


Goldfield, Nevada 

Feb. 2—The total output of the Tonopah 
mines for the week ending Jan. 30 was 
4608 tons. The Tonopah Mining Com- 
pany mined 2500 tons; Belmont, 600; Mid- 
way, 100; West End, 100; Jim Butler, 300; 
MacNamara, 300; and Montana-Tonopah 
708 tons. ; 

The fire that started in the Sutro tunnel 
near where it joins the vein was confined 
by bulkheads to a space of 200 ft. and has 
now been put out; a few miners were 
slightly injured. 

The Pioneer strike continues to. be the 
chief topic of conversation in mining cir- 
cles. The town of Pioneer is experiencing 
an old-time boom and now has a popula- 
tion of between 400 and 500 inhabitants. 
Frame buildings are being erected as 
rapidly as the lumber can be hauled and 
every line of trade is well represented; 
both the Tonopah and Tidewater and the 
Clark railroads have made preliminary 
surveys to the camp, and a telephone route 
is now being surveyed. It is reported 
that the Nevada California Electric Power 
Company will extend its lines to the town 
in the near future; over 50 applications 
have been made for leases on the Pioneer 
and adjoining grounds. The permanence 
of the camp greatly depends on the strik- 
ing of ore in the crosscut from the 210- 
ft. level; the latest reports from this level 
are favorable, as the crosscut now 60 ft. 
long is apparently approaching a footwall. 

The Pioneer Oil Company, of Nevada, 
composed of Goldfield men, and holding 
about 50,000 acres of supposed oil land 
near Indian Springs in the southern part 
of the State, is making preparations to 
drill on two different sections of its 
ground. 





EVENTS 


It is reported that the Western Pacific 
has arranged for the purchase of the Ne- 
vada-California-Oregon Railway a nar- 
row-gage road extending from Reno to 
Madeline and which crosses the Western 
Pacific 30 miles north of Reno. 

J. W. Durfee, the contractor who sunk 
the shaft at February Premier lease on the 
Consolidated Company’s ground 300 ft. in 
48 days, was the recipient of a gold watch 
presented by the directors of the leasing 
company. This is claimed to be the record 
for rapid sinking in the camp. 

Among the many bills to be presented 
before the Nevada legislature at its pres- 
ent session which began Jan. 18, several 
have a direct bearing on the mining in- 
dustry. A bill regulating mining opera- 
tions and calling for the appointment of a 
State mining inspector will be introduced. 
Organized labor will demand the enact- 
ment of law providing for the liability 
of employers in loss of life and for acci- 
dents occurring in and around the mines; 
also the enactment of a law giving labor- 
ers a first lien upon a building where con- 
struction may involve an action for wages, 
the expense of collection in both cases 
not to borne by the plaintiff. A bill making 
eight hours a day’s work at gypsum mines 
will also be introduced, and also one pro- 
viding that no powder more than six 
months old shall be sold or used in any 
property, as powder in time changes and 
becomes dangerous to handle. 

The Western Ore Purchasing Company, 
which is already operating three samplers 
in Nevada, will build a fourth this year in 
the southern part of the State. While the 
location has not been decided upon. it will 
probably be at Las Vegas, which is situ- 
ated at the junction of the Clark road 
from Goldfield and Tonopah with the 
Salt Lake route between Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake City. 

The fight between the MacNamara and 
the Tonopah Extension companies involv- 
ing the question of extralateral rights has 
been settled as the MacNamara has 
surrendered all claims to the vein beyond 
its north side line which divides the two 
properties. The action was commenced 
four years ago by the Tonopah Extension 
securing an injunction restraining the 
MacNamara from entering its premises on 
that vein. As a result of this adjustment 
and that with the West End involving the 
same vein, the MacNamara is now bounded 
by vertical lines from the two properties 
mentioned, at least as far as this vein is 
concerned. 
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Salt Lake City 


Feb. 5—The shaft at the Ohio Copper 
Company’s property is now about 920 it. 
deep, and the raise is 225 ft. above the 
tunnel level. It is expected that connec- 
tion will be made by the end of February. 
This will greatly facilitate ventilation. 
Twenty men are now at work installing 
machinery in the new 2400-ton mill, and 
it will be ready for operation in a short 
time. Mr. Graves, president of the com- 
pany, announces that the Bingham Mines 
Company will resume work on_ its 
Dalton & Lark property at once. The 
Dalton & Lark is a lead-silver producer, 
and will ship ore to the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company. The Com- 
mercial property, owned by the same 
company, contains a copper-sulphide ore. 
lt is expected that before long a contract 
with the Garfield smelter will be drawn 
up; as soon as smelting arrangements 
can be made work at this property will be 
started. The Bingham Consolidated smelter, 
formerly operated by this company, has 
been closed by the courts, and for ‘the 
present will remain idle. At the Eagle & 
Blue Bell mine in Tintic, which is also 
owned by the Bingham Mines Company, 
work is being carried on by leasers. The 
company expects to start a winze from 
the 1600-ft. level within a short time. 

At the Bingham-Butte mine the under- 
¢eround shaft from the  lower-tunnel 
level will be sunk 200 ft. deeper. This 
shaft is now almost 200 ft. below the 
tunnel, and has exposed considerable ore. 

The Centennial-Eureka, the greatest 
mine in Tintic, shipped approximately 
112,000 tons during 1908. The output was 
considerably smaller than in 1907, on ac- 
count of the shutdown of the 
States smelter at Bingham Junction, 
which lasted several months. During this 
shutdown some ore was shipped to the 
company’s California smelter. The com- 
pany is said to have’ more ore blocked 
out now at this mine than at any period 
in the history of the mine. The shaft is 
now below the 2200-ft. level and will be 
sunk to a depth of 3000 ft. At present 
the pumps are handling about 12,000 gal. 
of water in 24 hours. 

Ore shipments from the Tintic for the 
week ending Jan. 29, were as follows: 
Centennial-Eureka, 42 cars; Eureka Hill, 
2; Eagle & Blue Bell, 1; May Day, 4; 
Yankee, 2; Ajax, 1; Sioux Consolidated, 
12; Dragon Iron, 32; Colorado, 39; 
Brooklyn, 1; Beck Tunnel, 5; total, 141 
cars. The May Day mill shipped two 
cars of concentrates. The Tintic smelter 
received 84 cars of ore from Tintic mines 
and shipped four cars of bullion to East- 
ern refineries. 

On Feb. 1 the United States assay office, 
at 52 Post Office place, opened its doors. 
The first bullion to be 


United 


received came 
from the Consolidated Mercur Gold 
Mines Company. The office is one of 


the most complete and uptodate in the 
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United States, and is maintained by the 
Government for the assay and purchase 
oi gold bullion. The bullion is shipped 
to the mints and there refined and coined. 
J. U. Eldredge is assayer-in-charge. 

The annual report of the Utah Copper 
Company will be issued some time dur- 
ing the current month. 

The Garfield smelter is treating nearly 
2800 tons of ore per day, and its capacity 
will be until about 3500 tons 
per day can be taken care of. At the 
Murray smelter five lead furnaces are 
running full blast, and the sixth will be 
bicwn in as soon as the snow goes away 
so that ore can be shipped from Alta and 
other snow-bound camps. 

Work at the Transportation tunnel of 
the Bingham Metals Mining Company 
has been going ahead so quietly that few 
persons have taken note of it, or appre- 
ciate what this tunnel will mean to Bing- 
ham. 


increased 


The tunnel is now nearly 2500 ft. 
long and being driven ahead at the rate 
of 60 ft. a week. Operations are now 
under way to increase the advance to 90 
ft. per week. 


Butte 


Feb. 4—The annual meeting of the Mon- 


tana Mining Association was held in 
Helena on Feb. 1. The following were 


elected officers: President, T. L. Green- 
ough; vice-president, W. G. Conrad; sec- 
retary-treasurer, F. B. Linderman. The 
executive committee is composed of the 
following: E. A. Spriggs, Dr. P. S. Mus- 
sigbrod, C. FE. Morris, Owen Byrnes and 
J. A. Rowland. The report of the execu- 
tive committee showing progress made 
during the past year states that the asso- 
ciation smelter at Ponderay, Idaho, has 
been in operation for several months and 
has been successful in every way. The 
ultimate purpose of the association is to 
build a smelter within the State of: Mor- 
tana at some central point, should condi- 
tions warrant it. It is further stated that 
considerable reduction in freight rates has 
been accomplished through the associa- 
tion representative who appeared before 
the State railroad commission. A com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of 
securing legislation, State and national, 
which it is deemed will be helpful to the 
mining industry in general. 

A default judgment in favor of Alonzo 
W. Evans and against the Lake Shore 
Gold Mining Company for the sum of 
$10,123, was recently granted in the local 
district court. The action was brought 
by Evans and a number of other stock- 
holders for the purpose of recovering the 
amount they had paid for stock in the 
company, they that misrepre- 
sentations had been made to them regard- 
ing the value of the company’s property 
in Madison county. 

In the case of the United States against 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company 


claiming 
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and its several subsidiary companies, 
brought in the United States Circuit Court 
for the purpose of securing for the Goy- 
ernment certain coal lands for which pat- 
ents have been issued to the railway, 
arguments were heard and submitted be- 
fore Judge Hunt at Helena the latter part 
of January. The case arises out of a 
grant to the railway from the Government. 
In the act granting to the company certain 
lands, the provision was made that the 
company might exchange its original lands 
for any other lands nonmineral in charac- 
ter. At the time that the railway made 
its exchange, the lands it took were classi- 
fied by the Government as nonmineral in 
character. Since that time the lands have 
been proved to be highly valuable for their 
coal deposits and the Government now 
seeks to regain them, basing its action on 
the claim that the classification by the 
Government engineers was not necessarily 
conclusive, and that upon the discovery 
of the mistake the Government has the 
right to retake the lands in question. 

At a recent meeting of stockholders of 
the Butte-Montana Mining Company, held 
in Butte, the following were elected di- 
rectors for the present year: John P. 
Browne and W. H. Lindsay, of Butte; J. 
G. Bennett, John B. Chapman, W. B. 
Chapman and M. K. McMillan, of Pitts- 
burg; R. A. Kerr, of Duluth. At a meet- 
ing of directors held immediately subse- 
quent J. P. Browne was made president, 
J. G. Bennett vice-president, and W. H. 
Lindsay secretary and treasurer. A plan 
of reorganization was considered by the 
directors in which it was proposed to in- 
crease the capitalization from $1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 and to change the par value of 
the shares from $1 to $10. No definite 
action was taken however. 

In a circular letter to stockholders the 
directors of the Raven Mining Company 
have offered each stockholder an oppor- 
tunity to purchase one share for every 10 
now held by him, at the rate of $1 per 
share. The purpose of the offer is to 
create a fund for continued development 
work. The Montana Iron Works, a Butte 
corporation, has begun an action against 
the Reins Copper Company for the pur- 
pose of foreclosing a materialnan’s lier 


upon the Combination claim of the latter 
company. 


Denver 


Feb. 6—In the Cripple Creek district, 
the report of the Portland Gold Mining 
Company shows that the total gross value 
of ore produced by the mine since the 
first shipment by the company in April, 
1894, amounts to $28,469,442. Four divi- 
dends, amounting to $480,000, were paid 
during 1908. The total dividends dis- 
bursed to date are $8,277,080. The cash 
balance on hand is $269,000. Other in- 
teresting features in the report are that 
the mine now has 40.25 miles of under- 
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ground workings, and the statement that 
there are millions of tons of low-grade 
ore exposed that will pay to mine and 
mill. Further it appears that, following 
the example of Stratton’s Independence, 
a 300-ton or 500-ton mill is to be built. at 
the mine for the treatment of these ores, 
and the immense dump, and at a cost of 
from $200,000 to $400,000. It is further 
stated that good ore is being found at the 
1500-ft. level, but that the high-grade ore, 
which is known ‘to exist at the 1600-ft. 
level, cannot be mined until the deep 
drainage tunnel unwaters the district. This 
tunnel has now covered a distance of 
5600 ft., and is expected to tap the chief 
water course at 14,637 ft. from the tunnel 
portal. The progress is at the rate of 
from Io to 12 ft. per day. 

The Vindicator Consolidated, whose 
mines are on Bull hill, holds its annual 
meeting on Feb. 11. 
that the mine produced 33,035 tons last 
year, of a bullion value of $942,643, and 
dividends were paid amounting to 
$225,000. 

Reports, apparently well authenticated, 
are at hand today from Leadville, that 
the Bald Mountain tunnel has intersected 
the great Sunday fissure, which produced 
its millions in the past, but which ceased 
to pay owing to the great cost of pumping 
and of transportation of its ores. The 
strike was made 780 ft. below the surface, 
about 300 ft. below the old workings, and 
2600 ft. from the tunnel portal. It is 
stated that the entire breast is in lead 
ore, carrying silver and gold. 

It is also just reported that the upraise 
which is being driven from the main 
Dinero tunnel, in Sugar Loaf mountain, 
has penetrated a big shoot of high-grade 
silver ore, supposed to be the same as 
that from which the old Dinero shaft 
produced its millions 20 years ago. This 
mine is in the granite which underlies 
the Leadville mines, and this discovery 
accentuates the belief which is held by 
many that there may be pay veins in the 
granite below the sedMnentary deposits 
of the Leadville district. 

The Denver, Laramie & Northwestern, 
from Denver, northward, with its pro- 
jected terminus at Seattle, is under 
construction, as is also the Laramie, 
Hahns Peak & Pacific, with 38 miles 
in operation, 18 under the construc- 
tion, and it is said with the money ready 
to build to the coal beds of North Park. 
Here is a seam 40 ft. thick in one place 
and 60 ft. thick at another, and both ex- 
posed on the surface. This is a fine lig- 
nite, low in ash, and about 44 per cent. 
fixed carbon, and 14 to 16 per cent. moist- 
ure—not a stocking or carrying coal, how- 
ever, as it slacks rapidly on exposure to 
the air, but for power purposes at the 
mine most excellent. This line has its 
northern terminus at Laramie, on the 
Union Pacific. The Saratoga & Encamp- 
ment railway, built from Walcott on the 
Union Pacific, south to Encampment by 


The report states . 


the Penn-Wyoming Copper Company, is 
said now to be controlled by the Chicago 
& Northwestern, and that 25 miles more 
has been let for construction, its objective 


point being the coal of.the Yampa Field, 


in Routt county. This is more than prob- 
able, as the Chicago & Northwestern, with 
its 8000 miles of track, has about 1200 
miles through a country practically de- 


.veid of coal. Three surveys have been 


made, and the plats filed, for a line from 
Wamsutter, on the Union Pacific, to 
Craig, in the center of the Yampa coal- 
field, and on the projected line of the 
Moffat road—-also reaching for coal for 
the great Union Pacific system. The 
Denver, Northwestern & Pacific is run- 
ning daily trains to Steamboat Springs, 
and shipping coal to Denver from the 
same field, and will be pushed on west- 
ward through its center to Salt Lake City. 

A bill has been introduced in the Colo- 
rado Legislature providing for the ap- 
pointment of an ores commission, which 
shall have the same powers over the 
smelters within the State as the Inter- 
state Commerce Comission has over rail- 
ways. The bill provides for the return of 
cres to the vendor in case the net price be 
not mutually agreed upon, and provides 
that should the ore have been mixed with 
other ores so that it is impossible to re- 
turn it, the smelting company shall be 
liable for twice the value of the ore. The 
bill further provides penalties for rebat- 
ing or any discrimination in the purchase 
or treatment of ores. The commission is 
to consist of three members, one of whom 
shall be the State assayer. 





Indianapolis 


Feb. 8—Albert A. Sams, assistant State 
mine inspector, has occasioned the arrest 
of Patrick Bartley, superintendent of the 
Menden coal mine, near Chandler on three 
charges. The affidavit charges Bartley 
with wilfully neglecting to have the Men- 
den mine examined last August by a com- 
petent fireboss before the men entered 
for work, and with acting as his own fire- 
hoss Aug. 8, while superintendent of the 
mine and without license. There is much 
feeling over the matter. 

Miners and operators appeared before 
legislative committees during the past 
week to discuss the bills introduced af- 
fecting mines and mining. The Bland 
bill, which would widen the space at the 
sides of the tracks in coal-mine entries; 
the Higgins bill, which would compel the 
mine operators to sharpen 3%-in. drills if 
the miners demand it; the Mugg bill, pro- 
viding for the construction of hoists in 
escape shafts in all mines in the State; 
the Kayser bill, providing for the creation 
of an examining board of miners in each 
county and for licensing miners, and the 
Bassett bill prohibiting coal-mine opera- 
tors taking out indemnity insurance 
against judgments at law in case of in- 
jury or death to an employee. These are 
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hard problems and have provoked spirited 
arguments before the committees by the 
miners, the operators and their attorneys. 
None of the bills has been recommended 
for passage as yet. 

The judgment of the lower court 
quashing an indictment against C. E. Bar- 
rett, secretary of the Vandalia Coal Com- 
pany, for failure to comply with the 
statute requiring that in entries to mines 
there shall be a space of 2 ft. outside 
the rails of all car tracks, was reversed 
by the Supreme Court on Feb. 4. The 
statute contains an exception as to strata 
3 and 4, in the block coalfields. Barrett's 
men were working vein No. 4, but it was 
not in the block-coal district, and bitum- 
inous coal was taken out. The Supreme 
Court holds that this classification of coal 
mines is constitutional, by reason of phy- 
sical differences between the two sections 
of the coalfields. Additional legislation is 
now pending in the legislature on the 
same subject which provides that the en- 
tries to all mines must provide 2 ft. of 
space on each side of the width of the 
car used. 


Toronto 


Feb. 6—Dr. Eugene Haanel, director 
of mines, has returned from a trip to 
Dumnarfvet, Sweden, undertaken to wit- 
ness the operation of the new electric 
furnace for iron smelting. 
sembles a blast furnace in which the 
tuyeres are replaced by electrodes, a 
three-phase current being employed. The 
charge passed down through the shaft 
gradually and uniformly, the electrodes 
needing no regulation, not being moved 
for five days. In another furnace at the 
Jumnarfvet works, a three-phase current 
and two electrodes are used, the bottom 
of the furnace furnishing the third elec- 
trode. The special advantage of this ar- 
rangement is that the three-phase current 
preduces a rotation of the bath in a ver- 
tical plane, bringing new material con- 
tinually into the slag line for purification. 

Doctor. Haanel, when’ in Europe, also 
made investigations into the production 
of gas from peat and in pursuance of this 
object the Canadian government has ap- 
propriated $15,000 for the erection of a 
fuel-testing plant at Ottawa, the ma- 
chinery for which is on the way from 
Germany. It will test the qualities of 
Canadian peat as a gas producer from 
which electricity can be generated. An 
appropriation has also been made for the 
purchase by the government of a peat 
bog, on which machinery can be set up 
for demonstrating the best methods of 
making peat fuel for electrical purposes. 

The new route to Gowganda via the 
Canadian Northern Railway to Sellwood, 
north of Sudbury, and thence by sleighs 
was regularly opened on Feb. 2. The fol- 
lowing day an official party left to make 
an inspection of Gowganda camp. 


The plant re- . 
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THE CURRENT HISTORY OF MINING 


Alabama 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Upon the petition of unsecured creditors 
Judge Jones in the Federal court has 
appointed James Bonneyman, former gen- 
eral manager of the company, and A. W. 
Smith, president of the Birmingham Trust 
and Savings Company, as receivers for the 
Birmingham Coal and Iron Company. The 
receivers have taken charge of the prop- 
erties, instructions being given that there 
is to be a continuation of operations. The 
property consists of two furnaces, coal and 
ore mines, coke ovens and limestone quar- 
ries. The officers of the Birmingham Coal 
and Iron Company, H. M. Atkinson, of 
Atlanta, Ga., and others, are also officers 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
railroad, which corporation is also in the 
hands of receivers. 





Anzona 
CocHIsE CouNTY 


Grading has begun, and the right of way 
is reported to have been secured for the 
Colorado & Mexico railroad from Douglas 
to Courtland. 


Calumet & Arizona—The production of 
copper for January was approximately 
5,000,000 pounds. 

Copper Queen—The smelter broke all 
previous records and produced 9,500,000 
lb. of copper during January. 


Gita CouNTY 


Globe—Despite the brief shut-down at 
the mines on account of labor troubles, 
the January output of the smelter is esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 lb. of copper. 

Black Warrior—Regular shipments of 


ore are being made to the Old Dominion 
smelter. 


GRAHAM COUNTY 


Arizona Copper—Repairs, due to the re- 
cent fire at the smelter, are being com- 
pleted. The output for January is esti- 
mated at 1000 tons of metal. 

Arizona Power and Water Company— 
The company proposes to build two large 
dams above Clifton for the manufacturing 
of power for the various companies of 
the district. The first dam, which will be 
100 ft. high, is to be built across the San 
Francisco river. 

The incorporators of the company are 
Dell M. Potter and Geo. F. Reed, well 
known men of the district. but foreign 


capital will largely assist in the undertak- 
ing. It is capitalized at $1,500,000. 

Gold Belt Development and Reduction 
Company—A new board of directors was 
recently elected and $50,000 secured for 
development work and machinery. 


Morenci Southern Railroad—Morenci 
is connected with Guthrie, a point on the 
Arizona & New Mexico road by this nar- 
row-gage road which the 
Phelps-Dodge interests. It has ample 
equipment for its enormous freight traffic. 
Because of the increasing importance of 
Morenci and the district the company in- 
tends to increase its passenger equipment. 


New York-Arizona—The Lillian tunnel 
has cut one shoot of ore showing free 
gold, but as the objective point is only 
about 100 ft. from the present face, it has 
been determined to drive that distance be- 
fore proceeding with the development of 
the orebody already exposed. The gaso- 
lene engines have been installed and the 
hoists and compressors are in operation. 
Lower down the mountain the company 
has a 70-ft. shaft with a 50-ft. drift 
showing a promising vein of copper sul- 
phide, but the water necessitated the 
abandonment of work until pumps can 
be installed. 


belongs to 


YAVAPAI CoUNTY 


Monark—Plans are being made for the 
erection of a 100-ton stamp mill. 





California 
AMapoR COUNTY 


Argonaut—The ore being mined at this 
property, Jackson, carries more sulphurets 
than formerly and more concentrators 
have been added to the mill. 

Bunker Hill—The ore is averaging $7.50 
per ton and in the last six months has 
yielded $125,508, of which $42,000 was paid 
out in dividends. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY 
Hayston—This mine in Fischer dis- 
trict, W. W. Dunlap manager, now has 
ore in its shaft averaging $10 per ton. 
The mine is a south extension of the Blue 
Jay where men are now being set at work. 


Ext Dorapo CouNTY 


Alpine—Nixon & Wingfield being un- 
able to secure an extension of their op- 
tion so as to sink 200 ft. have given up 
this mine to. the company represented by 
D. C. Lane, of Los Angeles, which is 
new expected to work it. 


HumBo.tpt CouNTY 


Klamath River Mining Company—This 
company owns the Miller placer mine on 
the Klamath river, three miles from 
Weitchpec, where a sawmill, flumes, etc., 
are to be put up. There are 300 acres of 
mining ground in the property. 


Inyo’ County 


Graphite—W. G. Scott, manager of the 
Inyo Mines Syndicate, has located some 
promising graphite claims. 

Gray Butte—At this mine, seven miles 
from Casa Diablo, a tunnel is being 
opened. A Marks quartz mill is about to 
be placed on the mine. 

Key Gold—This company at Greenwater 
is reported to have bought from “Death 
Valley Scotty” and his partner, Wm. 
Keyes, the mine from which they have 
taken gold. 


Mariposa CouNTY 


1909 Mining and Milling Company— 
This company has been organized to work 
the old Enterprise or Barcroft mine near 
Hornitos. G. P. Cummings, of Fresno, is 
secretary, and Ed. Mahoney, of Hornitos, 
manager. There is an eight-stamp mill 
and a new air compressor is being in- 
stalled. 


NEVADA COUNTY 


Golden Gate—A new turbine pump has 
been installed and as soon as the water is 
removed operations will be resumed. 

Midas—At this mine, owned by Grass 
Valley men, they-have started drifts on 
both sides of the shaft. There will soon 
be ore enough out te start the mill. 


PLacer County 

McGeachen Gravel Mining Company— 
This company operating the Jupiter and 
McGeachen drift mines at Iowa Hill, has 
purchased the Big Dipper claim at that 
place which will permit the opening of 
valuable mining ground lying east of the 
Big Dipper. I. E. Rose is superintendent. 


SHasta County 


Gladstone—A new electric line to carry 
ore from mine to mill is being put in 
and 10 stamps are to be added to the 
mill. 


Midas—This company at Knob has 100 
men at work and the 20-stamp mill is 
running steadily. The old ledge on the 
lowest level continues rich, 
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SreRRA COUNTY 

Forest Green—This mine, at Forest, is 
supposed to be an extension of the 
Tightner and Red Star mines. The shaft 
is to be continued to 500 ft. A _ Io- 
stamp mill and cyanide plant are to be in- 
stalled. J. C. Chandler is president of the 
company. 

Twenty-One—The tunnel is now in 500 
ft. Surface equipment will be installed 
when the weather permits. 


Siskiyou CouNnTY 
Grouse Creek—This placer, operated by 
Welch & Sons, has started up with three 
giants at work, there being plenty of wa- 
ter. 
Sheba—A contract has been let at this 
property at Indian Creek to sink deeper. 
A new hoist is being put up. 


TUOLUMNE CouNTY 

Black Oak Mining Company—The mine 
is unwatered to the 600 level and the mill 
is kept at work on the old dump. Roger 
Knox is superintendent in place of M. A. 
Knapp. 

Draper Mining Company—The tunnel 
has been partly cleaned out and re- 
timbered and the shaft retimbered down 
to where the ground is safe. 





Colorado 


Apams CouNTY 


A vein of anthracite is reported found 
near the Weld county line, at a point 
about 20 miles from the Union Pacific and 
12 miles from the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy road. A number of locations have 
been made. 


x 


LAKE CouNTY—LEADVILLE 


Bald Mountain—A little over eight 
months ago this company started to 
drive a tunnel 2200 ft. to the Sunday vein 
on Bald mountain at the head of Cali- 
fornia gulch. The edge of the mineral 
zone has now been reached. The tunnel 
has been driven into solid mineral for a 
distance of 12 ft. and the footwall has 
not, as yet, been reached. The ore in 
the vein is a lead sulphide carrying some 
silver and gold. The mineral was en- 
countered at a depth of gso ft. from the 
surface. When the footwall is encount- 
ered; the work of developing the orebody 
will be started, and this will be carried 
on for 3000 ft., the length of the vein. 
Before the whole length of this ground is 
opened it is the intention of the manage- 
ment to start and make connection with 
the shaft on the surface, which is down 
450 ft. This is the most important strike 
made this year, as it is in virgin territory. 

Rosse Tunnel—A fair body of ore has 
been opened in this adit, St. Kevin, and 
shipping will start in a few days. The 
company that is working this tunnel is 
also driving the Birdella tunnel and mak- 
ing good progress with the work. 


Result—The lessees on this mine, Stray 
Horse gulch, are shipping three carloads 
per week of an excellent grade of oxi- 
dized iron, and this could be doubled if 
the roads were in better shape. In the 
meantime the ore is being broken and 
held in the bins. 


Robert Emmet—From this mine, Iron 
hill, the lessees are shipping regularly a 
good grade of iron, and at the same time 
prospecting in new ground. 


San Juan County 
Joe & John—These claims in Prospect 
basin have been sold to the Allerton Min- 
ing and Milling Company, which proposes 
to begin development as soon*as the 
weather will permit. 


TELLER CoUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK 


Portland—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this company was held in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and the following di- 
rectors were reélected: Frank G. Peck, 
Thos. F. Burns, Dr. D. H. Rice, Irving 
Howbert and Carl Chamberlin. The board 
was elected by about 2,000,000 shares 
while the minority vote, which was cast 
by James F. Burns, was less than 500,000 
shares. The report of President Peck 
shows that the gross production of the 
mine for the past year was 94,311 tons of 
ore of the gross value of $19.45 per ton 
making $1,834,081. The total receipts for 
the year were $1,836,869 ; total expenditures 
$1,278,030, leaving a profit of $588,830. 
Cash on hand at the beginning of 19009, 
$269,193. Dividends paid in 1908, $480,- 
coo. Some new strikes of importance have 
been made in the lower levels. A large 
amount of experimenting has been done 
with the low-grade ores and it is pro- 
posed to build at an early date a mill. 
Some litigation has also been settled dur- 
ing the year. The output of this property 
up to Jan. I, 1909, is 949,381 tons of ore 
of the gross value of $28,460,423. F. M. 
Kurie, of Victor, is general manager of 
the mine. 


Vindicator—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this company will be held 
in Denver Feb. 11. The production of the 
property for the past year amounted to 
33,035 tons of ore of the gross value of 
$942,643 ; $225,000 were paid in dividends. 
E. J. Trevarrow is superintendent of the 
property. 

Mabel M—This property, owned by the 
Gold Dollar Consolidated company, is 
making a heavy production from the lease 
operated by the Union Leasing Company. 
C. G. Jackson, of Cripple Creek, has charge 
of operations. 


Isabella—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this company held recently 
in Cheyenne, Wyo., the old board of di- 
rectors was elected for the ensuing year, 
as follows: J. A. Hayes, president, Irving 
Howbert, vice-president, G. D. Kilborn 
general manager and W. T. Doubt secre- 
tary and treasurer. The production for 
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the year amounted to $391,177. Aiter de- 
ducting mining, transportation and treat- 
ment charges and payment to lessees the 
net profit at the mine was $82,324. Gen- 
eral office expenses and payment of some 
debts amounted to $46,856 and the net 
profits of the company for the year were 
$35,468. The mine is worked both by 
leasers and on company account. G. D. 
Kilborn, of Colorado Springs, is general 
manager. 





Indiana 
Davies County 


The discovery of a vein of cannel coal 
on the farm of J. P. Cavanaugh five miles 
east of Washington has been made at a 
depth of 110 ft. A second vein of bi- 
tuminous coal 3 ft. in thickness underlies 
the same farm. Plans are being made to 
develop the find and to secure a spur rail- 
road to ship the product of the shaft when 
completed. 


Michigan 
CoprEeR 


Seneca—A depth of 230 ft. has been 
reached in the shaft, and a crosscut is 
well under way to intercept the Kearsarge 
lode. The shaft is in the footwall and 
approximately 60 ft. from the lode. A 
hoisting engine of sufficient capacity to 
serve this shaft during the development 
stage has been delivered and will soon be 
ready to run. 


Copper Range—Work has been discon- 
tinued on the Globe tract which has been 
held under option for some time. A shaft 
was sunk to a depth of 1000 ft. to intercept 
the Baltic lode, but when found the lode 
material was not of commercial grade. 
Considerable drifting was done at that 
depth, but nothing was found to warrant 
further explorations, so the shaft will be 
abandoned. Diamond drilling in search 
of the Atlantic and other lodes continues 
on sections 7 and 8. Conditions at the 
Trimountain are improving with depth. 


Ovibway—No. 1 shaft has reached the 
second or 650-ft. level and should soon cut 
the lode. The lode where intersected at 
the 500-ft. level a few feet from the shaft, 
was of good grade, and consisted of two 
beds separated by about 14 ft. of trap rock. 
A crosscut is also being driven from No. 
2 shaft on this level; this should cut the 
lode in a few days. The orebody where 
opened from No. 2 shaft was not as rich 
mor as uniform as at No. 1, but as the 
second level at No. 1 shaft showed a de- 
cided improvement over the first, probably 
as depth is obtained the shattered con- 
dition will disappear. 


Swperior—Sinking has been resumed 
below the roth level at No. 1 shaft; with 
the enlarged equipment faster progress 
will be made. -The fifth lot, about 3000 
toms. has been put through the mill, 
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showed a saving of about 30 lb. of copper 
to the ton. More concentrating tables 
have been added to the Atlantic mill to 
handle the tailings, and probably a better 
saving will be made. 

Calumet & Hecla—The first of the four 
units in the regrinding mill, each unit of 
which contains 12 Chilean mills and 48 
Wilfley tables, has been in service some 
time, and most encouraging results are 
being obtained. Within a few months this 
entire plant, which will treat about 1590 
tons of tailings per day, will be in opera- 
tion. The new electrically driven centrifu- 
gal pumps at No. 5 shaft have been 
started. These pumps will take care of 
all the water from the northern portions 
of the mine and well eliminate the hoisting 
of water through the Red Jacket shaft. 


Allouez—The lode where cut by No. 2 
shaft at a point about 15 ft. below the 
14th level is highly mineralized. This 
shaft has been sunk in the hanging wall 
at a depth of 80 deg., but will now be 
changed to conform with the pitch of the 
formation. 


King Phillip—The crosscut on the sixth 
level from the No. 2 shaft has cut the 
Winona lode: the lode looks much better 
than where opened at the fourth level. 

Lake—The shaft has reached a depth 
ef about 400 ft.; a station is being cut. at 
that depth and driving on that level wiil 
The north drift from the 
second level has cut the lode formation. 





seon begin. 


Ouincy—The January output in tons of 
mineral for 1909 was 1300, compared with 
310 for that month in 1908, 1200 in 19907, 
1215 in 1906, 1130 in 1905, and 601 tons 
in 1904. 


Montana 


Butte District 


Amalgamated—The mines of the Boston 
& Montana, Butte & Boston, Anaconda, 
and Washoe companies are now producing 
at their normal rate, the adverse weather 
which have interfered with 
transportation facilities having abated. 

British-Butte—The Risdon gold 
dredge was put in operation by the Gov- 
ernor of the State on Jan. 30. The dredge 
has been put in shape for continued work- 
ing and it is expected that regular opera- 


conditions 


new 


tions will begin the first of the coming 


week. 

North Butte Extension—The plans for 
reorganization of the company are still 
unsettled. It is reported that A. M. An- 
drews and R. J. Horner, who have been 
active in refinancing the company, have 
severed their relations with the manage- 
ment. 


Tuolumne—The shaft is down 1250 ft., 
and sinking is progressing steadily. No 
further cross-cutting will be done until 
the 1400-ft. mark has been reached. The 
boiler plant on the property is practically 
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completed and the compressor plant is in 
process of construction. It is expected 
that both will be ready for operation by 
March. 


Copper Eagle—A new shoot of ore was 
encountered the first of the week at a point 
about 180 ft. east of the shaft on the 350- 
ft. level. The shoot is more than 18 in. 
wide, and according to the management a 
sample taken across the face shows 4% 
per cent. copper and $8.50 in gold and 
1030 oz. silver per ton. This is the same 
shoot that was encountered on the 250-ft. 
level at about the same distance east of 
the shaft. 


Davis-Daly—At the Colorado shaft the 
new engine is in place and the steel gal- 
lows frame is nearing completion. By 
Feb. 15 it is expected that both will be in 
operation. Of late the principal develop- 
ment work has consisted of diamond drill- 
ing on the 1400-ft. level. 


La France Copper Company—At the 
Lexington mine development work is 
being done on the 1450-ft. level. On 
some of the levels above, leasers are work- 
ing steadily, and most of them are mak- 
ing regular shipments. 


Nevada 


EsMERALDA CoUNTY—GOLDFIELD 


Consolidated Red Top—Last week two 
new oreshoots were opened up. One is 
on the 150-ft. level almost directly over 
the orebody from which the ore produced 
last month was obtained. The other is 
in a raise from the 300-ft. level, south of 
and below the big stopes. In both places 
the ore averages about $90 per ton. Under 
the terms of the lease the company was 
required to sink the shaft to a depth of 
500 ft. on or before Aug. 1, 1909, but the 
development work being carried on and 
the raising of ore have so taxed the capa- 
city of the hoist, that an agreement has 
been made whereby the leasing company 
pays the Goldfield Consolidated company 
$5000 in lieu of sinking the additional 
200 feet. 


Kalfus Lease—J. L. Kalfus, operating 
this lease on the Great Bend Annex prop- 
erty, has been granted an extension of 
time. A crosscut 300 ft. long has been run 
from the bottom ef the shaft, 185 ft. 
deep, and should shortly cut the Great 
Bend vein. 


Daisy—A gasolene hoist has been placed 
on the Detch-Brewer lease on the Daisy 
ground and a systematic search will be 
made for the oreshoot from which sev- 
eral shipments have been made. 


Imperial Goldfield—This company, own- 
ing two fractional claims adjoining the 
Blue Bell on the east, is making prepara- 
tions to resume work after an idleness of 
more than a year. There are a number 
of promising veins outcropping on the 
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property and these will be prospected at 
depth. 

Combination Fraction—This company 
has leased the Nevada Goldfield Reduc- 
tion Company’s mill, and will treat its 
own ore in the future. A new strike was 
made recently in the company workings 
on the 600-ft. level. 


ESMERALDA CoUNTY—RAWHIDE 

Murray Mill—This mill started Jan. 24 
and has run continuously since. Appar- 
ently the ore treated is yielding well to 
amalgamation. It is reported that the 
owners of the Murray lease are to add 10 
more stamps to this mill. 

Kearns No. 1 Lease—This lease on the 
Rawhide Queen property is working 22 
men on the two. shifts. 
sacked for shipment. 


Ore is being 


Victor Lease—On the 250-ft. level of 
this lease on the Coalition property, good 
milling ore has been found. The vein ap- 
pears to be widening in depth. 


Grutt Hill Mint Lease—The shaft on 
this lease is now 320 ft. deep. The shaft 
will be continued deeper as the lease ex- 
tends for several years. In the winze 
considerable shipping ore has been found, 
but of course, most of the ore is of mill- 
ing grade. 

Murray Lease—The main quartz vein 
has been discovered on the 200-ft. level; 
where found the vein contains a narrow 
streak of rich ore along with milling ore 
of usual grade. 


Nye County—Tonopau 

Tonopah Mining Company—During the 
week ending Jan. 30, 510 ft. of ground 
was broken. The mill dropped an average 
of 98 stamps during the week, 3145 tons of 
ore having a value of $22.70 per ton were 
crushed, and 38 bars of bullion valued at 
$34,200, together with 44,000 lb. of con- 
centrates valued at $10,780 were shipped, 


making a total production for the week 
of $44,980. 
Montana-Tonopah—Last week 115 ft. 


in the various 
The ore in the different stopes 
showed practically the same value. The 
mill crushed 964 tons of ore, 256 of which 
came from the MacNamara mine. 


of new ground was broken 
levels. 


Belmont—Development work on_ the 
1000- and 1100-ft. levels has proved the 
existence of a large orebody in this prop- 
erty. The ore now blocked out by a 
number of raises and winzes from these 
two levels shows for 250 ft. on the 1000-ft. 
and for too ft. on the 1t100-ft. level and 
averages 6 ft. in width; all this ore is of 
a good milling grade. 


WHitE Pine County—ELy 


Giroux—Actual transfer of control of 
Giroux Consolidated Mines Company to the 
Cole-Ryan interests was accomplished Feb. 
2 at the annual meeting when Thomas IF’. 
Cole and three other new directors were 
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elected. Joseph L. Giroux was re-elected 
president. The balance sheet, brought up 
to Feb. 1, 1909, and covering 13 months, 
showed $442.383 from ore sales; $1,500,- 
ooo from bond sale; $3,955,867, property 
account; $1,689,660, development account ; 
$293,355. capital charges. Cash in bank 
is $431.771, while $572,000 was due from 
sale of bonds. The issue of $1,000,000 
6-per cent. ten-year bonds secured by sec- 
ond mortgage on the Nevada properties 
of the company has been authorized. It has 
been decided to transfer the executive of- 
fices from New York to Duluth. In 
addition to authorizing $1,000,000 ten- 
year second mortgage 6-per cent. bonds, 
stockholders have also authorized an in- 
crease of stock by 200,000 shares to per- 
mit of the conversion of the new bonds. 
There are in the treasury of the company 
$500,000 of the first mortgage bonds of 
the original issue of $1,500,000. The 
company’s authorized capitalization now 
stands at $7,500,000 stock and $2,500,000 
convertible bonds. Notwithstanding the 
actual transfer of control to the Cole- 
Ryan interests the five-year pool which 
does not expire until the middle of 1910 is 
still in force. There are ‘in the pool 465,- 
ooo shares, and the entrance of the Du- 
luth interests was brought about by a 
“partnership” agreement between the 
members of the pool and Thomas F. Cole 
and associates. 

Cumberland-Ely—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders at Augusta, Me., 
John N. Steele was elected a director in 
place of George E. Gunn, retired. 


Utah 


BEAVER CouNTY 


Frisco Centact—D. P. Rohlfing is in 
Boston consulting with officials of this 
company, and it is expected that work will 
soon be resumed at the mine. The de- 
velopment consists of a two-compartment 
shaft 500 ft. deep, and about 800 ft. of 
drifts and crosscuts, which have exposed 
milling ore. 

Nabcb Consolidated—A short time ago 
this company started a tunnel to intersect 
the vein at a depth of 130 ft.; this work 
is being vigorously advanced. The prop- 
erty is near that of the Cedar-Talisman 
company. 

Golden Reef—The shaft on this prop- 
erty is in ore assaying high in lead and 
carrying some gold. Three carloads are 
ready for shipment. 

Black Hawk—In the Black Hawk winze 
bout 40 ft. from the tunnel mouth a cave 
containing good sand carbonate ore has 
heen opened. 

Commonwealth—The west crosscut has 
followed an ore stringer for nearly 100 
ft.; the stringer is widening as work ad- 
vances. 

Cedar-Talisman Consolidated—The Ce- 
dar and Talisman properties have been 
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consolidated, and the danger of litigation 
averted. The new company is capitalized 
for 1,000,000 shares, par value $1 each. The 
Cedar company gets 350,000 shares the 
Talisman 300,000 and the balance is placed 
in the treasury. There is a shaft 500 ft. 
deep on the Cedar and the company is 
well equipped with hoisting machinery and 
a compressor. Some ore has been de- 
veloped on the Talisman claims. The con- 
solidated holdings comprise about 285 
acres. 


Juas County 


Uncle Sam—Development work is under 
way to determine the extent of the ore- 
shoot just discovered. The ore appears 
to be making at the bottom of the drift. 


MiLLarp County 


Utah Mine Company—This company at 
Fish Springs declared a dividend of 2c. 
per share, or $2000, payable Feb. 10. The 
usual dividend has been 3c: This was re- 
duced in order to purchase additionai 
ground. 


Satt LAKE COUNTY 


Bingham Copper—J. P. Graves, presi- 
dent and H. N. Sweet, director of the 
Bingham Copper and Gold Mining Com- 
pany have been conferring with Duncan 
McVichie, the managing director. It is 
understood that the company will soon re- 
sume operations. This is the first Utah 
property of which Heinze acquired con- 
trol. To date the property has never paid, 
but with the opening of the Mascotte tun- 
nel the shipping facilities of the mine are 
greatly increased. 


Central Standard—tThree shifts will be 
started at once in the Mountain Maid 
tunnel. This should strike the extension 
of the Bingham-New Haven  orebody 
within 250 to 300 ft. Development work 
on the Saginaw vein will also be resumed. 


Utah Copper Company—In December 
the production was 4,174,859 lb. of copper. 
The total output in 19008 was 43,689,875 lb. 
The production by quarters has been as 
follows: 


FURF=-BOMt., WOOT incr ccccscvescossccvesscones 5,305,368 
SN BI ios 4s 6.0004 4dr as es4se ss eee oe S5aGee 
SOR EEREOR, THUR hhc tesense sleccees 8,527,939 
BATE, TIN B ic.5'c i nccnccccessecescasnece 11,568,390 
July-Sept., 1908........ cpa a aeinik earereicee 12,000,925 
CR Oy TIS 60g 6050005005555 6006h000 00 11,592,621 


The Garfield mill did not attain full 
operations until December, 1908. Plans 
are said to be under contemplation for a 
further addition to the milling capacity. 
The company is paying dividends at the 
rate of 50c. per quarter, or $2 per annum, 
but is earning nearly*twice as much. How- 
ever, dividends will not be increased un- 
til an adequate surplus has been accum- 
ulated. The company hopes to reduce the 
cost of production to the neighborhood of 
7c. per lb., direct operating charges, which 
will probably mean 8@8%c., 
maintenance, ete. 


including 


TooELE CouNTY 


Boston-Sunshine—On the first of the 
month this company started work again 
at the mine; the mill is being remodeled. 


UtaH County 


Mineral Flat—At this property, in 
American Fork cation and controlled by 
Jesse Knight, ore is being opened up 
near surface. The tunnel, now about 650 
ft. long, should catch the ore within 500 
ft. This will give a depth of 400 ft. on the 
vein. 


UtraH County 


Dutchman Lease—This lease reports a 
body of high-grade carbonate ore about 7 
ft. wide. 

Mary Ellen—In this property a vein 3 
tt. wide carrying seams of galena has been 
struck. Work has been discontinued: for 


the present, owing to danger. from snow 
slides. 


Miller Lease—During the six months 
that this lease has been running consider- 
able ore has been shipped. One of the 


largest orebodies ever discovered in these 
claims is now being opened up. 


Blue Rock—High-grade ore is being 
mined steadily. A carload of good ore 
was shipped last week. 





Wisconsin 
ZINC-LEAD DISTRICT 

Platteville—The new shaft at the Grant 
County has gone through to ft. of rich 
ore ground between the depths of 130 and 
140 ft., sheets of jack measuring 5 and 7 
in. in thickness. 

Enterprise—Since resuming operations 
a great sheet of jack, averaging 2 ft. in 
thickness, has been uncovered in the floor 
of the old works. 

Mitchell Hollow—A discovery of rich 
sheet jack has been made at this property 
by the Wisconsin Zinc Company. 

Graham-Stevens—New York and Roch- 
ester parties have purchased a controlling 
interest in this mine; milling will be re- 
sumed as soon as an incline shaft is sunk. 

Homestead—This company has founda- 
tions laid to install the roaster equipment 
obtained from the Hazel Green. 

Broadway—This company has started 
drilling within the city limits of Platte- 
ville, west of the Grant County lease. 

Hotel Mining Cempany—This company 
is prospecting by drill in the south east 
end of the city of Platteville. 


Canada 


BritisH CoLUMBIA—FERNIE 
Crows Nest Pass Coal Company—At a 
meeting of the directors in Toronto Feb. 
t it was decided to omit the usual divi- 
dend for the past six:months, owing to 
the heavy loss sustained in the Fernie 
fire. 
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OnTaArRI0oO—CoBaLt District 


Ore Shipments—Shipments of ore from 
Cobalt for the week ending Jan. 29 were 
as follows: Crown Reserve, 160,700 Ib.; 
Cobalt Central, 41,238; City of Cobalt, 
155,840; La Rose, 320,700; McKinley-Dar- 
ragh, 121,500; Nipissing, 525,090; Temis- 
kaming, 130,000; Temiskaming & Hudson 
Bay, 60,000; total 1,515,068 pounds. 


Alexandra—The shaft is down 135 ft. 
on two promising calcite veins and will be 
put down to 285 ft. Crosscutting will be 
undertaken to reach No. 2 vein of the 
Bailey, about 60 ft. distant from the shaft, 
which has been struck by trenching. 


O’Brien—The Ontario treasury has re- 
ceived $49,518 being the 25 per cent. roy- 
alty on the output of this mine for the 
last three months of 1908. 


Temiskaming & Hudson Bay—The main 
shaft is down 220 ft., with four levels. The 
shaft will be put down farther and an- 
other level started at 250 ft. A carload 
of high-grade ore was shipped from the 
200-ft. level, the ore showing improvement 
with depth. The value of the high-grade 
ore reserves of the mine is estimated at 
$1,500,000 in addition to the low-grade ore. 


Crown Reserve—No. 1 shaft, now down 
roo ft. will be sunk to the 200-ft. level. 
No. 2 shaft will be deenened from 145 ft. 
to the same level and the two connected 
at that depth. A rich vein 1 in. wide has 
been encountered in No. 2 crosscut run- 
ming in the direction of the Kerr Lake 
property. 

Hyland—At the 100-ft. level the vein, 
which assayed 225 oz. at the surface, has 
increased in value to 2000 oz. to the ton 
and is 6 in. wide. A contract has been 
let for sinking to 150 ft. A compressor 
plant has been ordered. 


Little Nipissing—Work on the new 
shaft adjoining the Hudson Bay and 
Right of Way has been temporarily dis- 
continued at a depth of 50 ft. owing to 
water. A promising vein shows on one 
side of the shaft. 


Nipissing—In the Fourth of July shaft 
three new veins have been encountered at 
a depth of 135 ft. They carry 4000 oz. 
silver to the ton, in addition to leaf silver 
along the veins. 


Progress—A shaft is down 30 ft. on a 
‘ mew vein near the Gifford extension, at 
which depth the vein shows 3 in. of ore 
carrying native silver. A compressor plant 
is under order. 


ONTARIO-MONTREAL RIVER DISTRICT 


Elk Lake Discovery—Two 60-h.p. boil- 
ers and a large compressor have been in- 
stalled and the drills are showing good 
ore at depth. 


Moose Horn—Camp buildings have been 
erected and a boiler and hoist installed, 
but the mining work is being. done by 
hand. The shaft is down 85 ft., and when 
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the 125-ft. level is reached drifting will be 
undertaken to tap veins traced on the sur- 
face. 


ONTARIO—LAKE MINNETAKIE 


Northern Pyrites Company—A trial 
shipment of six carloads of pyrites has 
been sent from this mine to the Austin 
Manufacturing Company, Harvey, IIl., and 
to the Detroit Chemical Works. 


Nova Scoria 


Dominion Coal Company—This com- 
pany has closed contracts for the delivery 
during the present year of about 600,000 
tons of coal to the Canadian Pacific and 
Grand Trunk railways and for 40,000 tons 
to the Laurentide Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. 


Mabon—this mine, Inverness county, 
owned by a Cincinnati syndicate headed 
by W. P. Deppe, has been flooded from 
the sea owing to a fault in the strata. It 
is entirely submarine and is now full of 
water. The property, on which about 
$500,000 has been expended, has been in 
the hands of the Provincial government 
since October last on account of arrears 
of ahout $7000 for wages. 





Mexico 
CHIHUAHUA 


Parral Output—The production of the 
Parral camp for the week ending Jan. 29 
amounted to 5840 tons of milling ore and 
2580 tons of smelting ore, a total of 8420 
tons. 


Sierra Plata—This company has sus- 
pended productive operations at its Los 
Muertos mine in the vicinity of Minas 
Nuevas in the Parral district. T. F. 
Treweet is temporarily in charge. 


Chihuahua Copper Mining Company— 
This company, which has been until lately 
successfully operating in the eastern part 
of the State along the line of the Orient 
railroad, has suspended work. It is prob- 
able that the shut-down will not be of 
long duration. 


Conchos Power Plant—It is stated that 
Paul Ginther and associates are perfect- 
ing a heavily-financed company which 
plans the erection of a 40,000-h.p. electric- 
power plant, to be located along the Con- 
chos river, near Santa Rosalia. The 
power will be sold to mining companies 
near Chihuahua and Parral, as well as 
used for irrigation purposes. Among Mr. 
Ginther’s associates are Juan Creel and 
Joaquin Cartazar, of Chihuahua. 


Greene Gold-Silver—It is reported that 
this company, through its manager, C. C. 
Chase, has settled in full its labor claims 
at Ocampo, and that payment in part will 
shortly be made on its large indebtedness 
at Chihuahua and elsewhere. 


San Francisco del Oro—It is now given 
out that plans had been perfected and 
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officially approved for the early erection of 
a large milling plant at this property 
reached from Parral. W. S. Harrison, 
who has been at the property for some 
time, lately departed for London to con- 
sult with the directorate, and it is ex- 
pected that construction work will be 
started on his return within three months. 


Hinds Consolidated—The directors of 
this Cleveland-organized company are 
said to have recently reported in favor 
of the early erection of a 500-ton milling 
plant at its Clarines mine in the Santa 
Barbara camp. Howell Hinds, of New 
York City, is the president and managing 
director. The manager at the mine is 
Ross B. Matkins. 


Bullion Shipments—Recent bullion ship- 
ments passing through Chihuahua are the 
following: Republica, 40 bars of silver 
worth 40,000 pesos; Candemana, 6 bars 
silver, 6000 pesos; Batopilas, 199 bars 
silver, 202,000 pesos; Watterson, 9 bars 
gold-silver, 22,000 pesos; Lluvia de Oro, 
24 bars gold-silver, 60,500 pesos. The 
Rio Plata company also sent out con- 
centrates of a value of 57,500 pesos. 


Promontorio—This old silver mine in 
the Cusihuiriachic camp was _ recently 
acquired by the Potter Palmer estate of 
Chicago at a stated consideration of $125,- 
000, of which $25,000 has been paid. Pot- 
ter Palmer, Jr., took possession of the 
mine on Jan. 16 and has begun work 
under the direction of W. M. Crosette. 


JALISCO 


Amparo—A_ dividend of 2%c. per 
quarter has been declared, a total of 
$63,000 on an issued capital of $2,520,000. 
The mill treated 3949 tons of ore last 
month. 


Quien Sabe—A body rich in gold and 
silver has been encountered on this prop- 
erty on the northern shore of lake 
Chapala. The ore will be shipped from 
Ocotlan. 


OAXACA 


San Carlos—The mine has been en- 
tirely unwatered and sinking on the shaft 
has been resumed. Only the upper levels 
were worked during last year. 


Victoria-Tepada—The company has de- 
cided to erect a mill and cyanide plant 
on the property in the Totolapam district. 
This is the first mill in the district and 
will do custom work. 


SONORA 


Greene-Cananea—The January produc- 
tion of copper was 3,848,000 Ib., the largest 
monthly output since operations were re- 
sumed last July. 


' Arigpe—At a recent election, the resi- 
dent officials elected were: J. H. Kirk, 
vice-president and general manager; 
George Young, secretary, and V. R. 
Walling, assistant treasurer. 
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Metal, Mineral, Coal and Stock Markets 


Current Prices, Market 


Conditions and Commercial 


Statistics of the Metals, Minerals and Mining Stocks 





QUOTATIONS FROM IMPORTANT CENTERS 


Coal Trade Review 





New York, Feb. 1o—The coal trade in 
the West remains quiet, with little or no 
change from last week. If anything, 
there are some signs of over-shipments 
at the leading centers and consequently 
lower prices forced by the desire to get 
rid of demurrage coal. 

The report that a consolidation of a 
number of coal mines in southern IIlinois 
had been arranged, which was current 
nearly two years ago, has been revived. 
Options on a number of the mines in 
question were given at that time to Walter 
J. Holbrook, but the completion of the 
deal was prevented by the financial string- 
ency. It is now said that arrangements 
have been made to carry the plan through. 
The mines in the proposed merger 
shipped chiefly to the St. Louis market. 

The Seaboard bituminous trade con- 
tinues quiet and without special incident. 
No revival is yet apparent in the business. 

Anthracite trade is dull and steady as 
usual. The demands of the anthracite 
miners, which were formulated at Scranton 
some time ago, have been _ slightly 
amended and approved by the general 
convention of.the United Mine Workers 
at Indianapolis. They will shortly be pre- 
sented to the companies by a delegation 
headed by President Lewis of the Union: 
there is little doubt that they will be re- 
jected. 

Coat TraFric Notes 


Tonnage originating on Pennsylvania 
railroad lines east cf Pittsburg and Erie, 
year to Feb. 1, 1908, and Jan. 30, 1900, in 
short tons: 





1908. 1909. Changes. 
Anthracite.......... 465,252 433,647 D. 31,605 
Bituminous......:. 2,781,830 2,867,510 I. 85,680 
Gas saececesSansce 597,841 847,342 I. 249,501 

Total .............. 3,844,923 4,148,499 I. 303,576 


Average daily tonnage, 120,154 in 1908, 
and 138,283 in 1909; increase, 18,129 tons. 
Coal tonnage originating on the South- 


ern Railway for the year 1908 is reported © 


as follows: Tennessee district, 1,098,623; 
Alabama district, 1,896,283; total; 2,994,- 
906 short tons. 

Coal and coke tonnage of Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie road, year ended Dec. 31, 1908, 
short tons: 





Coal. Coke. Total. 
Pittsburg district... 8,089,120 ........ 8,089,120 
Wampum district... BE BOE  .ccccece v 
Connellsville district 13,605 3,019,216 3,032,821 
ORRCT  GISETIOCWW 000s cescccces 37,179 37,179 
MN css bckse5 ances 8,129,629 3,056,395 11,186,024 
Total, 1907......... 10,891,062 4,925,396 15,816,458 


Decrease in coal, 2,761,433 tons, or 25.4 


per cent.; in coke, 1,869,001 tons, or 37.9 

per cent.; total decrease, 4,630,434 tons. 
Anthracite coal shipments in January 

are reported as follows, in long tons: 


i 1907. 1908. Changes. 
MOROIOE 6.5.56. 0:55 1,099,480 1,056,104 D. 43,376 
Lehigh Valley.... 1,011,436 895,401 D. 116,035 
N. J. Central...... 722,965 630,085 D. 92,880 
Lackawanna...... 842,953 762,636 D. 80,317 
Del. & Hudson.... 569,129 _ 666,052 D. 3,077 
Pennsylvania.... 514,820 484,682 D. 30,138 
invccse nseres os 611,032 548,077 D. 62,955 
N. Y.,Ont.& West. 246,524 240,308 D. 6,216 
Total..,......... 5,618,339 5,183,345 D. 434,994 


All the companies showed decreases; 
the total loss this year, as compared with 
January, 1908, was 7.7 per cept. 





New York 


ANTHRACITE 


Feb. 1o—The hard-coal market con- 
tinues unchanged, with about the usuai 
amount of business, but no signs of activ- 
ity. The rumors of a possible strike of 
the miners in April do not seem to affect 
consumers. Most buyers probably be- 
lieve that the companies have coal enough 
stored to carry them over some time with 
little inconvenience. 

Prices are unchanged. The list prices 
for prepared sizes are $4.75 for broken, 
and $5 for egg, stove and _ chestnut. 


‘Small steam sizes are: Pea, $3.25@3.50; 


buckwheat No. 1, $2.35@2.50; buckwheat 
No. 2 or rice, $1.60@2; barley, $1.35@ 
1.50; all f.o.b. New York harbor points. 


BITUMINOUS 


While the general market continues 
very quiet, there is beginning to be some 
talk about contracts. As most of these 
date from April 1, this talk will! doubtless 
increase. It is noticeable that everyone 
wants lower prices, a reduction of 25c. 
from last year being the only proposition 
they are inclined to listen to. 

Otherwise business is on a_hand-tc 
mouth basis. Producers are not pressing 
coal for sale and are carrying very small 
stocks at tide. As a rule coal is not 
started from the mines until an order is 
received. 

There is still a demand for gas slack, 
which is really bringing a higher price 
than run-of-mine. It has been scarce ow- 
ing to the light sales of lump and 3%-in., 
so that little slack has been made. The 
present quotations are about 65@7oc. at 
mine. 

New York harbor is very dull. Coal of 
good quality can be had-freely at $2.50@ 
2.60, with ordinary coals a little lower 


and run-of-mine gas $2.25. The Sound 
is taking some coal, though its purchases 
are rather irregular. In the far East busi- 
ness is practically dead and there is no 
buying. This has rather surprised dealers 
who know that consumers’ stocks are ex- 
ceedingly low. 

All-rail trade is again a little better 
than tidewater, and seems to be taking 
more coal. Car supply is abundant. 
Transportation is nearly up to schedule, 
cars taking from a week to 10 days to 
come through. 

The Coastwise trade is quiet. Rates are 
still pegged on the basis of 75c. from the 
lower ports to around the Cape, and 
captains prefer to tie up rather than take 
less. The quoted rates for large vessels 
from Philadelphia are: Boston, Salem and 
Portland, 75c.; Lynn and Bath, 85c.; New- 
buryport, 95c.; Portsmouth, 80c.; Provi- 
dence, New Bedford and the Sound, 65@ 
7Ooc. per ton. 


Birmingham 

Feb. 8—A quiet market and no prospect 
of an early improvement have brought 
about a curtailment in the coal mining 
section of Alabama, is equal to about 5 
per cent. so far. The weather this winter 
has not been conducive to a big demand 
for coal, and coke has been stacking up. 


Exactly how long this will be on cannot 
be stated. 


Chicago 


Feb. 8—The coal market has weakened 
again with the passing of another cold 
wave and shows not only notably les- 
sened demand for domestic coals, but also 
for the larger sizes of Illinois and In- 
diana. Screenings are unusually strong 
for the time of the year and nearly all 
western lump is subject to forced sales to 
escape demurrage charges because of too 
large shipments, the consequence being 
cuts in prices ranging from Io to 25c. 
There is a good deal of cutting also on 
bituminous from mines east of Indiana. 

Illinois and Indiana bituminous bring 
$1.75@2.40 for lump, $1.60@1.75 for run- 
of-mine, and $1.35@1.60 for screenings. 
Smokeless, as for several weeks, is in 
much too large supply as regards the lower 
grade especially, run-of-mine selling for 
$2.80@2.95—75@o9oc. at the mines. Hock- 
ing Valley also is weak from overship- 
ments, bringing 10 to 20c. below the cir- 
cular price of $3.15 on many sales. 
Youghiogheny is quoted at $3.15 for 34-in. 
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gas, and Pittsburg No. 8 at $2.75 for the 
same size. 

Anthracite is ragged, some dealers hav- 
ing a fair volume of trade in small lots, 
but no heavy shipments occurring any- 
where. There is a general complaint that 
there is too much coal on hand to be dis- 
posed of before spring, unless the unex- 
pected shall happen in the weather. 


Cleveland 


Feb. g—Cold weather and snow have 
started up the domestic trade to some ex- 
tent, but with little effect ‘on prices. 
Steam-coal demand shows very little im- 
provement. 

Much interest is taken here in the pro- 
test of the Pittsburg operators against ir- 
regularities in the rates on coal to Lake 
ports. They claim that the West Virginia 
operators have an undue _ advantage, 
though their mines are farther from the 
ports than the Pittsburg district. The 
question has an important bearing on the 
Lake coal trade. It is understood that 
the Pittsburg people will urge an early 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Indianapolis 

Feb. g—The advance of toc. a ton in 
the freight on coal from the Indiana coal- 
ftelds to Chicago has thus far been pre- 
vented. The matter has been postponed 
until next week by the representatives of 
the several roads interested. The Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois with its Evansville & 
Terre Haute connections has a direct 
route from the mines in western Indiana. 
Perhaps no other railroad is so well pre- 
pared in terminals at the mines and at 
Chicago to haul coal at the lower rate. 


Pittsburg 

Feb. 9—Production of coal at the rail- 
read mines is not more than one-third 
capacity. But few mines are going in the 
Panhandle field, the largest producing sec- 
tion in the Pittsburg district. Prices con- 
tinue on the basis of $1.15 for mine-run 
coal at mine and slack is around 7oc. 
Some independents are shading these 
prices. The rivers are at a coal-boat 
stage again and over 5,000,000 bu. loaded 
in coal boats and barges had been brought 
down from the pools. Most of the tow 
boats are still down the river and it was 
impossible to send out more than 1,200,000 
bu. today. If the navigable stage con- 
tinues all will get out this week. 


Connellsville Coke—The coke market 
continues dull and prices for spot ship- 
ment are A few sales of prompt 
furnace coke were made yesterday around 
$i.60. The majority of the producers are 
holding firmly for $1.75 for spot and 
$1.90@2 on contract. Foundry coke on 
contract centirues firm at $2.25@2.40, but 


low 
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The 
Courier gives the production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville . fields 
for the week at 265,514 tons. The ship- 
ments were 9663 cars as follows: To 
Pittsburg district, 3365; to points west 
of Pittsburg, 5450; to points east of Con- 
nellsville, 848 cars. 


for spot as low as $2 has been done. 


Foreign Coal Trade 


German Coal Production—Production 
of coal in the German Empire, year ended 
Dec. 31, metric tons: 


1907. 1908. Changes. 

DOR niccisssessad 143,222,886 148,621,201 I. 5,398,315 
Brown coal...... 62,319,802 66,450,144 I. 4,130,342 
Total mined... 205,542,688 215,071,345 I. 9,528,657 
Coke made....... 21,938,208 21,174,956 D. 763,252 
Briquets made... 16,114,478 18,222,667 I. 2,108,189 


More than two-thirds of the briquets 
are made from brown coal, or lignite. 


Belgian Coal Trade—Imports and ex- 


ports of fuel in Belgium, year ended 
Dec. 31, metric tons: 








Imports. Exports. Excess. 
OGRE. 50. occssceese 4,756,118 5,381,165 Imp. 625,047 
DOM. 6000 ccc.cecee 1,203,433 376,591 Exp. 826,842 
Briquets.......... 444,796 165,090 Exp. 279,706 
DOtAL. 2.0.25 00008 6,404,347 5,922,846 Exp. 481,501 
Total, 1907...... 6,251,289 5,899,791 Exp. 351,498 


The principal exports were to France 
and Luxemburg; the chief imports from 
Germany and Great Britain. Exports and 
imports nearly balance. 


Welsh Coal Prices—Messrs. Hull, Blyth 
& Co., London and Cardiff, report current 
prices of coal as follows, on Jan. 30, a 
slight reduction being shown from the 
previous report: Best Welsh steam, 
$3.42; seconds, $3.30; thirds, $3.18; dry 
coals, $3.54: best Monmouthshire, $3.12; 
seconds, $3; best small*steam, $2.04; sec- 
onds, $1.74. All per long ton, f.o.b. ship- 
ping port. 


Iron Trade Review 


New York, Feb. 1o—The iron and steel 
markets seem to have settled down into 
a waiting condition. Business remains ex- 
ceedingly quiet and very few new orders 
are being placed. In some quarters this 
is attributed to the tariff agitation; in 
others the cause given is the general an- 
ticipation of a lower range of prices. 
While both of these have some effect, the 
expectation of lower prices is undoubtedly 
the strongest cause of the present situa- 
tion. In fact, the price discussion is the 
main topic in the trade, and one hears of 
very little else. 

In pig iron there have been a few 
transactions in basic iron, but the current 
business is limited chiefly to the purchase 
by foundries of iron sufficient for their 
immediate needs. Judg&g by what has 
been done, these are not at all large except 
in the case of the pipemakers, who seem 


to have considerable business on hand. 
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Sellers are very reticent about prices, and 
it is quite probable that a good round 
order could secure pretty low figures. 

The finished-material markets show 
very little signs of activity, and even the 
structural market is quieter than it has 
been. Some building orders continue to 
be placed, but more seem to be held back. 
There is no longer any concealment as 
to the cutting of prices; it is done openly, 
thus confirming what has been pretty 
well known for some time. The conse- 
quence is, that nearly all current business 
is going to the independents and smaller 
concerns. How soon this state of affairs 
will be recognized is still uncertain, but 
there is no doubt that it will be met be- 
fore long. 

The Lake Superior Corporation, it is 
understood, will arrange as soon as the 
financial plans can be completed for the 
erection at the Sault of a large blast fur- 
nace in addition to the two now in use; 
one or more open-hearth steel furnaces 
and a rolling mill to make structural steel, 
plates and merchant steel. 


Pig Iron Production—The reports from 
the blast furnaces, as collected by the 


_Tron Age, show that on Feb. 1 there were 


233 coke and anthracite furnaces in blast, 
having a total weekly capacity of 414,500 
tons. This is 12,500 tons more than was 
reported Jan. 1, and is the largest weekly 
capacity shown since Nov. 1, 1907. “The 
approximate production of pig iron in 
January, making ailowance for the char- 
coal furnaces, was 1,821,000 tons. 


Birmingham 


Feb, 8—The Southern pig iron and steel 
market is very quiet. There is but little 
business being transacted as far as can be 
learned. There has been no curtailment 
of the pig iron or steel production as yet. 
There is a healthy outward movement of 
pig iron from this district on old orders. 
It is stated that some of the consumers 
have halted their shipments a little, but 
there has been no accumulation of iron. 
Quotations are given at $13 per ton No. 
2 foundry but rumors prevail of a lower 
price. 

The home consumption is holding up 
better than in other sections. The cast- 
iron pipe plants are in full operation. 

There has been some depression felt at 
the steel plant of the Tennessee company 
at Ensley and rumors prevail that unless 
there is an immediate improvement in 
conditions the curtailment will be more 
pronounced. 


Chicago 

Feb. 2—Sales of pig iron continue light 
and there is no prospect of speedy in- 
crease. In general, however, there: is 
probably a slight increase over last week; 
the disappointment about market condi- 
tions comes from the enthusiasts who 
looked for a boom. * 
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Deliveries in 30 to 60 days are the re- 
quirements of the melter in nearly all 
contracts now being signed. Occasionally 
a buyer is willing to contract six months 
ahead and for a requirement of 100 tons 
or more. But in general he wants a car- 
load to 200 or 300 tons and does not want 
to dip much into the future. 

Prices nominally remain $17 for North- 
ern and $13 Birmingham ($17.35 Chicago) 
on Southern, No. 2. Any good-sized con- 
tract would cut these prices—especially 
Southern—25 or 5o0c. a ton. 

Iron and steel products are generally 
quiet. Railroad supplies are more active. 
Coke is very quiet at $4.75@4.85 for the 
best Connellsville with large supplies. 


Cleveland 


Feb. 9—Vessel men are trying to figure 
on the movement of iron ore for the com- 
ing season, but it is chiefly guesswork. 
The only thing certain is that it will be 
light early in the season. The movement 
from docks is slow, and May will open 
with large stocks on hand, unless there 
is an unexpected change. There is talk 
about ore prices for the season, but noth- 
ing has been done yet. The _ general 
opinion is that there will be no change 
from last season. 

Pig iron has been dull, with only small 
orders for quick delivery going. An in- 
quiry for a round tonnage of basic, which 
was out last week, has been withdrawn. 

Finished material is a little better, and 
some business has materialized in bars 
and plates, but mainly in small lots. 





Philadelphia 


Feb. 10—Unfavorable conditions in pig 
have been emphasized by further shading 
on the part of some makers without lead- 
ing to business worthy of mention, except 
basic, in which a fair business has been 
quietly done. The business, however, was 
simply the ordering of material according 
to previous understanding. Further shad- 
ing on Virginia and Alabama irons in- 
duced some little selling for immediate de- 
livery. A few Pennsylvania furnaces have 
also shaded 25 to 50c. without inducing 
consumers to order beyond actual needs. 
The bar mills continue buying forge for 
actual necessities. Pipe iron is perhaps 
better sold up than any other kind. 


Steel Billets—While work involving 
steel billets is gradually increasing there 
has been a shutting off of inquiries. 


Bars—Business has fallen off within a 
few days, notwithstanding some fractional! 
concessions by a few mills. 


Structural Material—No large orders 
have been placed but there are evidences 
of considerable business in fabricated ma- 
terial before the end of the month. Re- 
quirements for small lots in this territory 
are increasing. , 


Scrap—The scrap dealers have allowed 
some of their stocks to go at conces- 
sions, but they claim there is no general 
cut, and that scrap will bring more money 
in 30 days. Railroad scrap is held at the 
shops at figures which forbid buying at 
present. The lower grades have weakened 
about 50c., but even at that, very little is 
taken. 


Pittsburg 


Feb. g—Conditions in the iron and steel 
industry have grown worse rather than 
better. If anything, the hesitating tend- 
ency is more pronounced, and buyers are 
giving another exhibition of how long 
they can wait before buying. There is a 
great deal of talk about price cutting, and 
some of the large interests, particularly 
the leading interest, do not hesitate to 
charge their competitors with cutting quo- 
tations on a liberal scale. This is most 
marked in structural shapes, plates and 
sheets, but there are also some conces- 
sicns on a number of other products. 


Pig IJron—It is a dull market, showing 
even less life than a week or two weeks 
ago. There has been a notable absence 
even of carload buying. It is stated that 
consumers are taking deliveries on their 
old contracts much better than might be 
expected, but it is admitted that the cur- 
rent consumption, particularly in foundry 
iron, is not up to the basis called for by 
contracts on books, and that if consump- 
tion does not increase some consumers 
are likely to begin to ask for postpone- 
ments. There has been some inquiry for 
basic iron, but the prospective buyers have 
not been quoted sufficiently attractive 
prices, and the deals are held up. Basic 
is quoted nominally at $15.50, Valley, bes- 
semer being $16, Valley, on the basis of 
recent light sales, although some leading 
producers quote $16.50; No. °2 foundry 
iron is $15, Valley. 


Steel—Deliveries of billets and sheet- 
bars on old contracts are about the same, 
while new buying continues light. Prices 
are well held in this district, two or three 
eastern and western mills, which would 
make slight concessions not being able to 
get into this territory on account of the 
freight. Billets are $25, Pittsburg, and 
sheet-bars $27.50. Plate specifications con- 
tinue good on _ steel-car contracts, this 
movement being heavier than for many 
months. In the open market prices are 
subject to considerable irregularity, par- 
ticularly on the narrower sizes, but con- 
cessions generally do not run more than 
$1 to $2 a ton from the official price of 
1.60 cents. 


Sheects—There is considerable com- 
plaint of cutting in sheet mill products, 
the deepest cuts being made in corrugated 
roofing, and running to Ioc. a square or 
more. In flat black and galvanized sheets 
the cutting is less, while in specialties the 
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market is fairly well held. Mill opera- 
tions continue about as formerly, most 
interests running at about 50 per cent. of 
capacity, while some are doing better. 
Official prices are 2.50c. for black and 
3.55c. for galvanized sheets, 28 gage, 
Pittsburg. 


Foreign Trade in Iron and Steel 


Iron and Steel Exports—Exports of 
iron and steel, including machinery, from 
the United States for the year ended 
Dec. 31, are valued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor at $197,066,781 in 1907, and 
$151,113,114 in 1908; a decrease of $45,- 
953,067, or 23.3 per cent. Leading items 
of export were, in long tons: 


1907. 1908. Changes. 


PATRON i we disvcrcccevee 73,703 46,696 D. 27,007 
Billets, ingots & blooms 179,991 112,177 I. 32,186 
Mee avac. secvssucaess 98,208 52,105 D. 46,103 
Nat caceve cecascecewson 338,906 196,510 D. 142,496 
Sheets and plates........ 122,696 104,993 D. 17,703 
Structural steel......... 138,442 116,878 D. 21,564 
Wileesacdccucdssacudcned 154,080 136,167 D. 17,913 
Nails and spikes........ 56,791 38,906 D. 17,885 
Pipe and fittings........ 176,832 114,371 D. 62,461 


The total quantities of iron and steel 
reported were 1,301,979 tons in 1907, and 
964,266 tons in 1908; a decrease of 337,- 
703 tons. For some articles, however, 
only values are ‘given. 

lron and Steel Imports—Imports of 
iron and steel, including machinery, into 
the United States for the year ended 
Dec. 31, were valued at $38,789,857 in 
1g07, and $19,957,261 in 1908; a decrease 
ot $18,832,390, or 48.5 per cent. The 
leading articles of import were, in long 
tons: 


1907. 1908. Changes. 


NOR inva daceuiéustenes 489,475 92,202 D. 397,273 
RE asccscisiiedss conneen 27,652 5,090 D. 22,562 
Ingots, blooms, etc...... 19,333 12,112 D. 17,221 
DER acne dea cscavevcauees 39,746 19,672 D. 20,074 
Woo cikcccedsacce 17,076 11,208 D. 5,868 
POD So sisideeciesictvce 57,773 8,320 I 547 
Sheets and plates....... 3,748 2,629 D. 1,119 


The total quantities of iron and steel 
so far as reported, were 662,470 long 
tons in 1907, and 206,955 in 1908; a de- 
crease of 455,575 tons, the greater part 
of which was in pig iron. 

Iron Ore Movement—Exports and im- 
ports of iron ore in the United States for 
the year ended Dec. 31 are reported as 
follows, in long tons: 


1907. 1908. Changes. 
ME OORON Svc ccvnctes 278,608 309,099 I. 30,491 
Oo 1,229,168 776,898 D. 452,270 


Of the imports in 1908 Cuba furnished 
579,608 tons. 


Imports of manganese ore were 209,021 
tons in 1907, and 178,203 in 1908; a. de- 
crease of 30,818 tons. 


Foreign Iron Trade 





French Blast Furnaces—On Jan. 1 there 
were 107 furnaces in blast in France; 
this number comparing with 111 on Jan. 


1, 1908, and 112 on July 1 of the same 
year. 
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Metal Market 


New York, Feb. 1o—The metal markets 
are still generally quiet and in rather a de- 
pressed condition. 


Gold, Silver and Platinum 


UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 


Metal. Exports. | Imports. Excess. 


$ 5,122,538) Exp. $2, 
44,448,515) Imp. 
50,246,099/ Exp. 

143,398,072|Imp. 
Silver : 

Dec. 1908.. 290) Exp. 
oe” Be. 


Year 1908.. ’ 
‘2007... 


Exports from the port of New York, week 
ended Feb. 6: Gold, $250,000, to Argentina ; 
silver, $1,237,680, to London and Paris. Im- 

certs: Gold, $146,763; silver, $80,964, both 
rom the West Indies, Central and South 
America. 


Gold movement in Germany year ended 
Dec. 31, reduced to dollars: 


1907. 


$50,390,000 
55,450,000 


1908. 


$91,028,000 
14,185,000 


RERIOEES ..00~ ov eseeeces 
a 


PR. S655 scence Exp.$5,060,000 Im p.$76,843,000 


The year 1908, therefore, showed a 
total net gain of $81,903,000 over the pre- 
vious year. 


The movement of gold and silver 
through the port of San Francisco for 
the year ended Dec. 31 was as follows: 


Imports: 1907. 


$3,505,557 
3,336,378 


1908. Changes. 


$4,385,133 I.$ 879,576 
2,724,806 D. 611,572 


20,480 D. 
5,760,289 I. 


1,112 


3,676,655 1,083,634 


Gold exports in 1908 included $1,759,222 
coin and $2,625,911 bullion; silver, $34,939 
coin and $2,689,867 bullion. Gold exports 
included $18,577 coin and $1903 bullion; 
silver, $7829 coin and $5,752,460 bullion. 


Gold—The current price of gold in the 
open market in London has remained un- 
changed at 77s. od. per oz. for bars and 
76s. 4d. for American eagles. The Bank 
of France seems to be entirely out of the 
market for the present, and nearly all the 
gold taken this week went to the Bank of 
England. No gold was shipped from 
New York this week to Europe but $500,- 
000 went out to Argentina on London 
account. 


Platinum—Business is reported very 
quiet, with sales even fewer than are 
usual at this season. Prices remain un- 
changed at $23.50@24.50 per ounce for 
refined metal, $26.50 for hard and $19@21 
for scrap. There is some difference of 
opinion about. the market, and dealers 
seem to anticipate a slight decline before 
long. 

Silver—The market has ruled fairly 
steady this week, fluctuating between 517% 
and 523%c. in New York; and it closes 
quiet at 23 15/16d. in London. 


SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 


Feb. 


New York....| 52 52 


52%| 52%) 51% 
London..... | 


" 


24 24 26%! ants 21 | 233% 
Sterling Ex. .|4.8750/4.8713 Par |4.8713|4.8713 


New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver; London, pence per ounce sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 


Shipments of silver from London to the 
East, year to Jan. 28, reported by Messrs. 
Pixley & Abell, London: 


1908. 1909. 


£ 398,900 £ 456,110 I. £ 657,210 
281,400 80,000 D. 201,400 
61,000 I. 61,000 


£ 680,300 £ 597,110 D. £ 83,190 

Imports for the week, £3000 from Mex- 

ico and £211,500 from New York; total, 
£214,500. Exports, £240,000 to India. 


Changes. 


Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 


Copper. Lead. Spel’r. 


Cts. per lb 
Electrolytic, 
£ per ton. 
Cts. per 1b. 
New York, 
Cts. per lb. 
St. Louis, 
Cts. per Ib. 
Cts. per Ib 


133¢ 
(13% 
34 1344 
(a13% 
133 
(@13% 
133¢ 
(013% 
1345 

9 13% 


3.85 
(@3.90 
3.85 
(@3.90 
3.85 
(@3.90 


13% 4.00} 3.85 | 4.874 
10 | @13%%| 59 | 183|@4.05 |@3.90 |@4.90 


London quotations are per ae ton (2240 
lb.). standard copper. The New York quota- 
tions for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 
ingots and wirebars, and represent the bulk 
of the transactions made with consumers, 
basis, New York, cash. The price of cathodes 
i3 usually 0.125c. below that of electrolytic. 
The quotations for lead represent wholesale 
transactions in the open market. The quota- 
tions on spelter are for ordinary Western 
brands; special brands command a premium. 
Spelter prices at St. Louis, Feb. 4-10, were 
0.15¢. below New York. 


58 5 





Copper—The markets on both sides of 
the water have drifted along listlessly 
throughout the week. The business 
placed at the ruling quotations was not 
sufficient to make much impression one 
way or the other. Most of the selling 
agencies are quoting 133c., delivered, 30 
days, equivalent to about 13%c., cash, 
New York, and are taking business at a 
little less than that, but no one is aggres- 
sive in forcing sales. The close is uncer- 
tain at 1334@1354c. for Lake copper; 13% 
@13%c. for electrolytic in ingots, cakes 
and wirebars. The average of the week 
for casting copper is 1274@13 cents. 


Copper sheets, cold-rolled, 20c.; hot- 
rolled, 19c. per lb. base Copper wire, 
1514c. base, carload lots at mill. 


The London market seems to have 
reached a state of equilibrium, and fluctua- 
tions were narrow throughout the week, 
with a fairly strong undertone. The close 
is firm at £59 1s. 3d. for spot, £59 18s. od. 
for three months. 


February 13, 1909. 


Refined and manufactured sorts we 
quote: English tough, £63; best selected, 
£62@63; strong sheets, £74@75. 


Exports from New York and Philadel- 
phia for the week are reported at 2622 
long tons copper. Our special correspond- 
ent states the exports from Baltimore at 
1142 tons. 


Exports of copper sulphate from the 
United States for the year 1908 are re- 
ported at 7,663,882 lb. This carries the 
equivalent of about 1,915,000 lb. of metallic 
copper. 


The American Smelting and Refining 
Company and affiliated concerns produced 
187,544,000 Ib. of refined copper in 1908, 
against 94,600,000 in 1907, and 85,810,000 
in 1906. The Ely production in 1908 was 
about 12,000,000 lb. About 25,000,000 1). 
came from Cerro de Pasco. Production 
of the Garfield smeltery was about 75,- 
000,000, including 43,000,000 from Utah 
Copper Company and_ 15,000,000 from 
Utah Consolidated. The product of the 
two Utah companies was sold by the 
United Metals Selling Company; other- 
wise the Smelting company is now selling 
its product on its own account. 


Tin—The demand which the lower 
prices brought about from dealers on this 
side has had its effect on the London 
market, which became firmer from day to 
day. Prices advanced in consequence, and 
the close is cabled at £128 15s. for 
spot, £130 10s. for three months. 

The demand in this market, of which 
mention is made above, emanated princi- 
pally from dealers, while consumers have 
not yet taken hold. In sympathy with the 
London market, prices here have also ad- 
vanced and the close is firm at about 28% 
cents. 


Lead—The market continues dull and 
weak. When the American Smelting and 
Refining Company came out last Friday 
with the quotation of 4.10 New York, 
other sellers promptly cut under, and in 
the absence of a market for the available 
supply, particularly from Missouri, prices 
have eased off still further, and the close 
is weak at 4@4.05c., New York. 

The market in London is firmer, the 
close being cabled as £13 1s. 3d. for Span- 
ish lead, £13 3s. 9d. for English lead. 


Spelter—Absence of buying on the part 
of galvanizers and brass manufacturers, 
on the one hand, and the sharp break in 
the Joliet ore market, on the other, have 
made sellers very anxious to dispose of 
their metal, and in their efforts to find a 
market, prices have slipped away from 
day to day so that the market is horder- 
ing on demoralization at the close, which 
is quoted at 4.72%4@4.75c. St. Louis, 
4.87%@4.90c. New York. 

The close in London is cabled as £21 5s. 
for good ordinaries, £21 10s. for specials. 


Base price of sheet zinc is 7c., f.o.b. 
La Salle-Peru, Ill., less 8 per cent. 
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Other Metals 





Antimony—The market is exceedingly 
quiet, with sales only of a retail character. 
There is no change in prices, which con- 
tinue nominal at 8%@8%c. for Hallett’s; 
8@8%c. for Cookson’s; 74%@73%c. for 


ordinary brands. 


Aluminum—Offers of foreign metal are 
still heard of at 22c., and even lower, 
but it is difficult to trace actual sales. 
Efforts are being made abroad to secure 
a new agreement among manufacturers, 
but so far without success. The Alum- 
inum Company of America continues to 
quote 24c. base for No. 1 ingots; 33@34c. 
base for sheets. 


Quicksilver—New York quotations are 
still $45@46 per flask of 75 lb. Business 
is dull, with few sales. San Francisco 
quotations are nominal at $45@46 for 
domestic orders, with $2 less for export. 
The London quotation is £8 7s. 6d. per 
flask, with £8 6s. 3d. named by jobbers. 


Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
4o@45c. per lb. Retail, from soc. for 
2000-lb. lots up to 55c. for 500-lb. lots. 
These quotations are for spot nickel. The 
price for electrolytic is 5c. higher. 

Cadmium—In t00-lb. lots, 75c. per Ib., 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Magnesium—This metal is offered in 


New York at $1.25 per Ib. in 100-Ib. lots. 
The price is $1.40 per Ib. for 5-Ib. lots. 





Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 





Platteville, Wis., Feb. 6—The base 
price paid for 60 per cent. zinc ore this 
week was $38@40 per ton; no premium is 
reported paid. For 80 per cent. lead ore, 
$so per ton was paid. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEB. 6 
Zinc Lead Sulphur 
Camps. ore, lb. ore, lb. ore, lb. 
Plattoville....ccccccece 997,240 ....... 389,000 


DORAN < ccccses cocsense, GRRE coccces 
Hazel Green.. 











--» 517,600 82,800 

CRs s400 cabenden SERED accesses 

Livingston........ ...- 228,000 ........ 

Strawbridge........... a 
TD I akcscncccovices Mae Sdésnes Sgeieat 
MN cc haaidganccte? ssdeee CR Naiexca 
on 2,849,590 142,800 389,00 
Year to Feb.6......0. 11,165,206 202,800. 1,161,400 


Highland, Linden, Harker and Mineral 
Point are not reported. The shipments 
given above are for two weeks, the re- 
port for the preceding week having been 
omitted. There was shipped during the 
last two weeks to the American Zinc Ore 
Separating Company, 332,800 Ib. and to 
the Joplin Separator Works, 332,700 lb. 
zinc concentrates. 


en 


Joplin, Mo., Feb. 6—The highest price 
paid for zinc sulphide ore was $40.50, 
the assay base ranging from $38 down to 
$36 per ton of 60-per cent. zinc, coarse 
ore, with slimes sold on a $34 base price. 
As high as $24.50 was paid for zinc sili- 
cate, the base per ton of 40-per cent. zinc 


ranging from $19 to $22. The average 
price, all grades of zinc, was $35.10 per 
ton. The highest price for lead ore was 
$54 per ton, for settlements on ore pur- 
chased the previous week, but the high 
offering of this. week was $53, ranging 
down at the week-end to $52. The aver- 
age price, all grades of lead ore was 
$51.95 per ton. Lead ore is now being 
largely sold on a basis per ton of 80-per 
cent. lead. Considerable ore in the dis- 
trict will run this high, a little over 80 
per cent., and the district will average 
very close to the base. 

Sharp falls have prevailed in the price 
of zinc ore during the past three weeks, 
aggregating $6 per ton. Some mines 
have shut down, nearly all have reduced 
wages, and it is rumored that others will 
close down soon, unless there is an up- 
ward change in zinc prices. The pro- 
ducers lay it on the decision admitting cal- 
amine free of duty, and the smelters 
charge it onto the tariff agitation, which 
keeps spelter consumers from contracting 
ahead for metal. 





SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEB. 6 


‘Zine, lb. ‘Lead, lb.| Value. 
Webb City- “Carterville 4,024, 890) 1,439,360} $110,670 











SOD coscvecccesenceost 1,470,610} 250,620 33,947 
RO canccecunvaunt 848, 130) 39,970 15,130 
Galena...... ceswcccens |) Gin 90,950 14,662 
PROB OTIGT cc cisecsccess! 426,480! 217,270 13,324 
Spurgeon.............-| 762,070! 78,670 12,235 
eS .| 450,430! 8,990 9,243 
Alba-Neck...... Or eee 8,328 
Quapaw-Baxter. 396,260} 36,700 7,987 
BUROPR. 00605000 STEEN sk hoses 6,349 
Granby .... 458,900) 3,000 5,678 
Carthage... 7 216,210) 10,470 4,162 
TAROMNO ciseveccsicvescs} DORMER sedews 2,919 
CONG os saccsevncanes | 143,340) 2,220 2,597 
Cave Springs.......... , TSRRIOE ccccas 1,695 
ASK GrOVC, ...cccccccese | ee 36,470 948 

Totals .............. |10,958,550| 2,214,690| $249,874 
oe 60,910,950 9,138,950 $1,387,819 


Zine value, the week, $192,338; six weeks,$1,150,475 
Lead value, the week, 57,536; six weeks, 237,344 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 


] 
| LEAD ORE. 
— 
All Ores. || All Ores. 
AS 





ZINC ORE. 
| 





| | 
Month. |Base Price.| 





| 1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1900. | | 1908. | 1909. 


January.....|$37.60/$41.25|$35.56 $38.46 $46.88|952.17 
February.. ..| 36.63 34. 











March.......| 36.19 

CS a 35.40 

We sccnsus e| 34.19 
June... oe} 

July 

August ......| 36.53 | 
September ..| 37.63)]......) & 
October......| 35.95 


November...| 39.13 
December...| 42.75 








Notn—Under zinc ore the first two columns 
give base prices for 60 per cent. zine ore; 
the second two the average for all ores sold. 
Lead ore prices are the average for all 
ores sold. 





Chemicals 





New York, Feb. 1o—The same lack of 
animation in trade conditions that has 
existed for several weeks still prevails. 


Copper Sulphate—Demand is fair and 
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conditions unchanged. Quotations are 
steady at $4.75 per 100 lb. for carload lots 
and up to $5@5.50 per 100 lb. for smaller 
parcels. 

Arsenic—The market is dull with few 
sales, and prices are a little lower. Quo- 
tations current are 3@3%c. for white 
arsenic; 2.90c. per lb. for Canadian. 

Nitrate of Soda—Statistics of nitrate in 
the United States Feb. 1 are reported as 
below, in long tons, by Mortimer & Wis- 
ner, New York: 


1907. 1908. Changes. 


Stocks, Jan. 1........... 5,900 9,140 I. 3,240 
Imports for month..... 25,800 14,800 D. 11,000 
Total Supplies........ 31,700 23,940 D. 17,760 
Deliveries for month... 28,945 18,890 D. 10,055 
Stocks, Feb. 1......... 2,755 5,050 I. 2,295 
Afloat for U. 8 .... <0 70,000 99,300 I. 29,300 


Quantities afloat include all cargoes due 
to arrive at United States ports by May 15 
next. 

Trade is fair. Current quotations, how- 
ever, are a little lower, spot selling for 
2.15c., with 2.12%c. asked for futures. 

Phosphates—Exports of phosphate rock 
through the port of Savannah in Decem- 
ber are reported by J. M. Lang & Co. as 
follows: Italy, 1685; Germany, 5165; 
total, 6850 long tons. 


Minimg Stocks 





New York, Feb. to—The general stock 
markets have been rather inactive during 
the week, but prices have been fairly well 
maintained, on the moderate amount of 
business done. Some special strength was 
developed in American Smelting and Re- 
fining, on the publication of the semi- 
annual statement. 

On the Curb also transactions were not 
on a large scale, but prices were generally 
well sustained. Ohio Copper was the 
leader among the copper stocks, and 
rather liberal selling failed to break the 
quotation more than a fraction. Dealings 
in the Cobalt stocks were on a fair scale. 
The Nevada gold stocks were quiet, as 
a rule. / 


{ 

Boston, Feb. 9—The so-called Bigelow 
stocks have been the local features the 
past week. The drop in the price of cop- 
per had a temporary depressing effect in 
mining stocks, but this in a measure, had 
been discounted. The air has been full 
of rumors of a settlement between the 
Calumet & Hecla and Bigelow people, but 
nothing definite has yet transpired, al- 
though it is believed that some agreement 
will be reached. At one time the matter 
of $200,000 was said to be the only dif- 
ference in an amount said to involve 
$8,000,000 at least. 

Isle Royale benefited by rumors that in 
the case of a settlement this company 
would also come into the agreement. The 
Bigelow interests are believed to have a 
greater ownership in this property than 
any of the others. The stock, on heavy 
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trading, spurted from $26.25 to $30. The 
final tonight was $28.75. North Butte has 
been persistently offered and the price 
fell from $76.25 to $73.25 with substantial 
recovery. Allouez rose $3.25 to $41, losing 
partially, and Centennial touched $33.75. 

East Butte has come in for a share of 
popularity and the price 
from $8.25 to $12. Good reports are 
coming in from the mine. Adventure rose 
$1 to $9, but lost it, and Atlantic 
vanced $1.25 to $16. Boston & Corbin is 
up $1.50 to $20.62%, and Franklin rose 
$i.50 to $16.50, with subsequent setback. 
Over 60,000 shares of Rhode Island stock 
have been deposited under the plan of 
taking it over by the Franklin, one of the 
latter for three Rhode Island. Osceola 
spurted $4.50 to $134.50, but did not hold 
it, and Tamarack rose from $75 to $83, 
losing $3 of it. 

American Zinc has taken on activity 
and the stock has advanced $4.25 to $27.75. 
United States Coal and Oil sold up 
$2.62% to $31.62%. This company made 
its largest shipment of coal in its history 
during January—128,000 tons. Amal- 
gamated has held from about $75 to $76 
during the week and Copper Range from 
$78.50 to $73.50. : 

The Winona Copper Company has levied 
a $I assessment, payable March 9 for the 
purpose of continuing development. This 
will make $17 paid in to date. 

On the Curb Raven broke 29 to 5oc. 
Stockholders did not subscribe for the 
stock offered at $1 in sufficient amount, 
and the mine has been closed down. 


rose sharply 


ad- 








STOCK QUOTATIONS 




















NEW YORK Feb. 9 BOSTON Feb. 9 
Name of Comp. | Clg. Name of Comp. | Clg. 
Alaska Mine...... | |Adventure........ 8 
Amalgamated ....}| 75%} |Allouez........... 3946 
Anaconda,........ 45%| |Am. Zine.......... 273 
Balaklala..... eoeep $29y] |Arcadian.......... 3 
British Col. Cop.. 7%| |Arizona Com...... 3536 
Buffalo Mines.... 334| |Atlantic........... 15% 
Butte Coalition...| 243g] |Boston Con....... 14% 
Colonial Silver.... yé| |Calumet & Ariz...| 105 
Cum. Ely Mining. 834| |\Calumet & Hecla.|t650 
Davis Daly........ 27,| |Centennial...... -| 32 
Dominion Cop.... is) |Con. Mercur...... +.30 
Douglas Copper.. 244; |Copper Range....| 74% 
2) a 3%| |Daly-West........ 10 
FI0Orence .......... 4 East Butte........ 115% 
Foster Cobalt..... -56 Prenklin.......... 15 
Furnace Creek...} .12 Greene—Can...... 10°, 
Giroux ...... henbew 8%| |Isle Royal........ 2834 
Gold Hill..... sittente %| |La Salle.......... 14 
Goldfield Con..... 8 Ue hekaceeuew ss 5% 
ee 101 Michigan......... $103, 
Greene Gold...... | |Mohawk.......... 163 
GreeneG. & S..... 7 DPD is 35% s0eene 183 
Guanajuato ...... 41%} |North Butte...... 74% 
Guggen. Exp...... 181 Old Colony........|$.60 
Hanapahb.......... -15 Old Dominion....| 5144 
Kerr Lake........ 83;| [Osceola ........... 132 
McKinley Dar.... 1 ee 28% 
Miami Copper....| 14 NN oon wick wins $89 
RSE 1%) |Rhode Island..... 4% 
Mines Co. of Am.. %)| |\Santa Fe.......... 2% 
Mitchell Mining. $4] |Shannon.......... 15 
Mont. Sho. C...... 1%| |Superior.......... 3844 
Nev. Utah M. & 8. 334| |Superior & Pitts..| 153 
Newhouse M. & 8. 5 Tamarack........ 80 
Nipissing Mines.. ORC) TREAT, 2. cixceriace 15 
Old Hundred..... }4| |United Cop.,com.| $133 
Silver Queen..... .83 EE. scseness 31 
Tin neeietipa | |U.S. Smeg. & Ref..| 414% 
Tennessee Cop’r.| 405) |U.S.Sm.& Re.,pd.| 45 
Tri-Bullion....... §| |Utah Con......... 40% 
Union Copper.... 14,| | Victoria .......... 4% 
Utah Apex........ ere | 5% 
Utah Copper...... 4334| |Wolverine ........ $145 
Yukon Gold....... 41g) |Wyandotte........ % 

*Ex. Div. tEx. Rights. tLast quotation. 
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Am, Agri. Chem..| 38 
Am. Smelt. & Ref.| 86% 
Am. Sm. & Ref. pf.| 10334 
Colo. Fuel & Iron.| 394, 
Federal M. &S8.,pf.| $84 
National Lead....| 79% 
National Lead, pf.| 108 
Pittsburg Coal....| $117% 
Republic I. & S...| 24 


Republic I1.&S.,pf.| 857% 
Sloss-Sheffield....| 79 
Standard OiL..... 650 
DU, BBO) 0 cece 52% 
U. 8. Steel, pf ....| 113 
Va. Car. Chem... 461, 


BOSTON CURB 





BIE o cudesessd $164 
eS a $25, 
Chemung. ........ 318 
Globe Con ........ 16}, 
PK cus #4:00% $12', 
Helvetia.......... +4 
Keweenaw........ 34% 
North Lake....... 17% 
J 714 


Superior & Bost..| $143 


Furnished by Horn- 
blower & Weeks, N. Y. 


NEVADA STOCKS. 
Furnished by Weir Bros. & Co., 


Name of Comp. 


COMSTOCK STOCKS 

























ST. LOUIS Jan, 30 


N. of Com. |High.| Low. 








Adams..... .40 .30 
Am. Nettie. .07 -05 
Center Cr’k} 1.90) 1.50 
Cent. C. & C.| 78.00) 76.00 
C.C, & C. pd.| 81.00} 80.00 
Cent. Oil...|120.00)110.00 
Columbia..| 7.00} 5.00 
Con. Coal..}| 20.00} 19.00 
Doe Run.,. .|120.00/110.00 
Gra. Bimet. - 20) .18 
St. Joe. ....| 14.00} 12.00 
LONDON Feb. 10 
Name of Com. Clg. 


Dolores.......|£1 108 0d 
Stratton’sInd.| 0 3 
Camp Bird....| 016 
Esperanza....| 217 
Tomboy. .....| 018 
Bl GEO. 0000000 13 
Oroville.......| 0 9 


CODTAOCw 


Cabled through Wm. 
P. Bonbright & Co., N. Y. 


Feb. 10. 
New York. 
Name of Comp. | Clg. 


Silver Pick.. .....| .08 























ENE ones saeese PP CO icae seen . 17 
est & Belcher....| .37 
Caledonia ........ BB ern noes ovsee] AB 
Chollar............] .11 | |BULLFROG STOCKS 
Comstock ees -30 | |Gibraltar .........] .03 
a “. = Homestake King | .07 
Exchequer........| .28 | |Mont.Shoshone C | 1.87} 
Gould & Curry....| .05 | |Tramp Cons...... 094 
Hale & Norcross..| .21 MISCELLANEOUS 
Mexican i ere 
Ophir...... 1.92 | |Bonnie Clare......| .04 
Overman -07 | |Lee Gold Grotto..| ... 
eee -11 | |Nevada Hills...... 1.374 
NN. cSicnuawenes .20 . 
Sierra Nevada....| .25 | |Nevada Smelting.| 1.00 
— ekheheeenes .27 | |Nevada Wonder..| .35 
Re obkcuenedcl eee ee : 

Saiow Sake...) |... _ 
Sonoran @recen Penn-Wyoming...| .08 

: , Pittsburgh S. Pk..| .78 
Belmont.......... -80 
Extension.... ...| .48 Rawhide Coal.... 44 
Golden Anchor....| .01 | |Round Mt.Sphinx} .07 
Jim Butler,...... .15 Quotations not 
MacNamara......| .32 | |received on ac- 
J a .22 | jcount of storm. 
Montana......... hi) ee eee 
Tono'h Mine of N,| 6:00 | (COLO. SPRINGS Feb. 5 
West End Con....| .30 Sao of Goan Cl 
GOLDFI’D STOCKS — vi &- 
Adams....... ecoee| .08 | [ACACIB......ccceee 6% 
Atlante ...cccccoce| .13 | [Black Bell...... «| ore. 
PEL esc0. cee eccce| 082 | 10. CO. COM... 2. vcccee 34% 
Columbia Mt.....| .12 | |Dante............. 6% 
Comb. Frac.......| 1.14 | |Doctor Jack Pot.. 846 
Con. Red Top..... AS 1 IEROOR .ccccoscecee] TA 
Cracker Jack..... -03 | /El Paso...........) 4732 
Dia’dfield B. B.C.| .06 | |Findlay......... .| 16 
Goldfield Belmont} .05 | |Gold Dollar.......] 9% 
Goldfield Daisy...| .74 | |Gold Sovereign... 3 
Great Bend .....| .19 | |Isabella...... ...| 25% 
Jumbo Extension| .14 | |Index ...........]  «.-- 
Kendall..... .....| .07 | |Jennie Sample....| 6% 
Lone Star.........| .06 | |\Jerry Johnson.... 6 
May Queen........| .04 | |Mary McKinney..| 34}¢ 
N. ¥.C. 0. D......| .04 | |Pharmacist....... 3% 
OP ceksnees sesccsel seh SRUENIKcc0s o000stke 
Red Hill........ .-| .11 | |Un. Gold Mines..| 4% 
Roanoke..... rr .-- | |Vindicator.. .....| 7% 
Sandstorm ont 0D 1 WOE secs Spe suse 7 

Assessments 
Company. Deling.| Sale. |Amt, 

DING; RRs es hccccevecncest Feb. 15|Mar. 6/$0.004 
AIDA, MOV ....022c00 pehibanne Feb. 2|Feb. 23) 0.05 
OE, AUOT os candusceoccens Mar. 10)Mar. 31) 0.10 
RN SEIT scke eo ccccronsess Feb. 24|Mar,. 18) 0.05 
East Hercules, Wash....... Feb. 15|Mar. 15) 0.00} 
Gould & Curry, Nev......... Feb. 15|Mar. 9} 0.10 
Ss MPN Sb ohatevicostedenk Feb. 1/Feb. 20) 0.01 
Lady Washington, Nev..... Feb. 19|Mar. 12) 0.05 
Little Chief, Utah........... Feb. 23)Mar. 16} 0.01 
National, Mich.............. BRE. Dlcesccce -| 0.40 
Oreano, Idaho a . 25|Feb. 27| 0.001 
Overman, Nev 18|Mar. 11) 0.10 
Seven Bros.-Pioche, Nev....|Feb.. 1)Feb. 27) 0.00} 
Sierra Nevada, Nev......... Feb. 12)/Mar. 5) 0.10 
Silver Eagle, Ida.........0. Feb. 1\/Mar. 1} 0.001 
ere ..|Feb. 15|Mar. 15) 0.20 
Spanish Ridge, Cal.......... Feb. 11)Apr. 10) 0.03 
RT eT Jan. 26)/Feb. 26) 0.001 
I PER vcs oosseneee ¥en Feb. 22)Mar. 15) 0.005 
Utah-United, Utah.......... Feb. 15|Mar. 1| 0.01 
ere Feb. 15 Mar. 6 0.05 
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Monthly Average Prices of Metals 




















SILVER 
New York. London, 
Month. ioeteiiiviamailacme 
1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
JODUALY 005 6s000 0000. «++ (55.678 51. 750/25 .738'23. 834 


snevsfOB. O00) + 00.0008 
MARTON ..ccccccce cosece c00/SS. 000. 
64.505'...... 

52.795'......41 
DOMES oscccete 
oO ERG) ov ccccde 
51.683'.... 


February......-.+... 





September ....... ee See 
OORDIOR . vce cccdcness ccccr Mla occccetaeet 

NN RR 49.6647) ......192.988'...... 
DOGORADSL...c0ccces © ecccece 48.769) ......122.493)]...... 








WORT. occ cces cece cccscccc [Oa OOblocccee 24.402 





New York, cents per fine ounce; 


London, 
pence per standard ounce. 














COPPER 
NEW YORK. 
iciuanaiaiveaneanindiaiediecie LONDON. 
Electrolytic Lake. 
1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
January .../13.726/13.893]13.901/14.280) 62.386] 61.19T 
February. .|12.905|.... . .|13.098]......| 58.786) ...... 
March ..../12.704)...... SN acne . ee 
April ..0...113. T4H8i...... RBG. 555.00] MOUNT ccceee 
May... ...0.+j123.508)...... BOT oc ccccl DEMME cccncic 
| eee oo oe! ee EE nxeens 
Pee eee kU a. 
August ..../13.462)]....../13.639)...... 60.500] ..... 
September |13.388]...... 13.600}...... 60.338) ...... 
October .../13.354].... . .|13.646]......] 60.139] ...... 
November. |14.130)...... SS eee 2 eee 
December /|14.111]...... DR GEA es cs0« | 
BORE. vcettt eck cece OD OR occ sok SCENE, <neena 





New York, cents per pound. Electrolytic is 
for cakes, ingots or wirebars. London, pounds 
sterling, per long ton, standard copper. 








“TIN AT NEW YORK 





| 1908. | 1909. | | 



























































Month. Month. 1908. | 1909. 
January .../27.380)/28.060) |July . ......|29.207)...... 
February ../28.978]...... August...../29:942)...... 
March .....|30.577|......| |September /|28.815!...... 
April.......|31.702)......] |October ... 29.444) vant oie 
MAY .ccecece -|30.015]......]| |November ./30.348)...... 
June ......./28.024]......| |December.. 20.156) ane 

Av. year. [29.465 pekbine 

Prices are in cents per pound. 

LEAD 
New York. London. 
Month. ———_ 

1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
JANUATY.... .eeccecceesees| 3.691] 4.175/14. 469/13. 113 
February......... RR oases 34.900)...... 
PIO én v0.06 sees seesenesens Baeeees cscs 13.975}...... 
eR eee | ee 13.469]...... 
BE coon ccsncssessees ‘setae BCmENEpteea4 12.938]...... 
ID vebeicscse sacs ccsunecul MUNEEES ees 65 ID.BOG. ass ss 
TULY coccscccccccece ere | ee 13.000]...... 
BIAS. onic sccvcccecvancens] BMS sess BREE sa cecs 
BOpSeMher ..cccccccscccccc| A:OUB....~. 13.125]...... 
Or ets sence 
MOVOMAMSL ..0.00 ccc cccwccse] S:ORU ccc. 0s BBs esses 
ee, ee | eee 13.156}...... 

WORE '00:60:00000000000040) SO 13.439]...... 

New York, cents per pound. London, 
pounds sterling per long ton. 
——EEEE————————————————————————— Se 

SPELTER 
New York. | St. Louis. London. 

Month. ——_——_ 

1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 

January ....| 4.513) 5.141] 4.363) 4.991/20.563 21.425 
February....| 4.788)...... 4.638]......|20.875}...... 
March.. .. ..| 4.665)...... Rl ss sce 21.075).....- 
April... cs a 4.495]...... 21.344)...... 
May... of BOOB ec ccce ee 19.906).....- 
ees CO eee a 19.000}.....- 
ees cS aoe 4.338]...... 19.031).....- 
August......| 4.702)...... 4.556)...... 19.350)...... 
September ..| 4.769)...... RE sxee 19.563]...... 
October .....| 4.801]...... 4.651)...... 19.750)}.....- 
November. .| 5.059)...... 4.909)...... 90.876)...... 
December. .. 5.137| Deets 4.987|...... 20.625] .....- 
Year......| 4.726]...... 4.578)...... |20.163).... ++ 


New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London in pounds sterling per long ton. 


tattle etapa ei niniamannemiaiameimmmat® 
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Mining and Metallurgical Companies—U. S. 





ized 
Capital |Issued. 





$2,112,381|Jan. 1909/$ .40 
25 |10,385,000|Jan. 1909 

468,470|Jan. 1909 
69,249,554| Feb. 
15,500,000|Jan. 
29,750,000|Jan. 


slaska Mexican, g. 
Alaska Treadwell,g, 
Alaska United, g... 
amalgamated, c,. . 
am.8m.&Ref.,com. 
Am. Sm. & Ref. pf.. 
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Bald Butte, g.s.... 


3828855288 
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38 


Jalumet & Hecla,c. 
Oamp Bird, g., 8.... 
Oarisa, C.G.....0.0- 
Oolorado, 1. g. 8..... 


S833S5 
g8 
5s 
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spose 


S85 
sé 


385 
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BS 


S85E8 





Con. Mercur, g. 
Montinental, z.1....|Mo..... 
Jopper Range Con./Mich .... 
Jreede United, g... 
Daly Judge, g. 8. 1..| Utah 


ese 


3 © 
Z2SERSaz 
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3852285588 
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Federal Sm., pf.... 
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B22 ,5282882e5 


32538835 
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demini-Keystone ../ Utah. 
old King Con 
oldfield Con., g.... 
Jrand Oentral, g... 
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SSSSSSRSSRSSRESSES 


BRSSSSSSSS5 


Kendall, g...-...... 
Liberty Bell,g. s 


Lower Mammoth, g/Utah 
Mammoth, g. 8.1... pond 
Mary McKinney, g. |Golo. 

Day, g. 8.1.... 
Mohawk, C.....0000 
Mont. Ore Purch... 
Nevada Hills, s.g... 
New Oentury, z.,1..)/M 
Newhouse M. & 8.c.|Utah .... 





. 


2 


Beseeeees 


3 


~ 


g 


228 
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S883 
3235 


New Jersey Zinc... 


North Star, g 
Old Dominion, c.... 
0ldDominion,M&S8c| Ariz. 


S232 
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ge 
See 


38 
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352s 
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Pennsylvania, g... 
Pitts. L. & Z., l.z.... 
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e22822 
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Bocco Homest’k.i.s 
Jacramento, g, q... 
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BRSS5 


sm 
o 


2e 


S538 


RESEES 


Silver King, g. 8. 11|Ctah 
Silver King Oo’t’n.t/Utah .... 
Shannon, c........ 
Snowstorm, 8. 1..... id 
Standard Oon., g.s.|Oal 

Stratton’sInde 


588885 
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322528 
3888 
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st 
Tonopah of Nev....|Nevada.. 
Tonopah Belmont..|Nevada.. 
Tonopah Ext’nsion|Nevada.. 
Tonopah Midway..|Nevada.. 
Uncle Sam, g.s.1l....|Utah..... 
United States, com.|Utah .. 
United States, pfd.*|Utah .. 
United Oop. com...|Mont.... 
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United Verde, c.... i 
(.8. Red. & Ref. Pf.|Golo...... 
Utah, Soe Sp’gs)|Utah..... 


per......../Utéh..... 
Victoria, Utah bes 
Vindicator Oon., g.|Colo.. 
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382385235283 


8228328 
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,000/Oct. 1908 
72,500|\ July 1908 
182,500|\Jan. 1907 
958,729 Aug. 1907 


tAmalgamated. 
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*Previous to consolidation $1.43 
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Coal, Iron and Other Industrials—United States 


































































| Shares. | Dividends. 
Name of Company and | so ——_ 

| | | is 
Pea | Capital. 'teeuea.{Val., Notas |__UANSE 
g | Date. | Date. | Amt. 
Allis-Chalmers, pf .. |U. 8... /$25,000,000, 161,500| 100 |$3,108,875| eb. 1904|$1.75 
Amer. Ag. Chem., pf..|U. 8...| 20,000,000} 181,580| 100| 9,547,342/Oct. 1908| 3.00 
American Cement.... Pa..... 2,000,000! 200,000} 10| 1,288,000|Jan. 1909] .30 
American Ooal.......; Md....| 1,500,000} 50,000} 25 | 2,492,500/Sept. 1908] 1.25 
Bethlehem Steel, pf..|\Pa..... 15,000,000} 150,000] 100! 900,000|/Nov. 1906] .75 
Cambria Steel........ | 60,000,000} 900,000} 650| 9,450,000|Feb. 1909} .75 
Central 0. & O., com..|Mo....| 5,125,000} 51,250] 100 | 2,536,875/Jan. 1909| 1.50 
Central 0. & O., pf.....Mo....| 1,875,000| 18,750| 100| 1,453,125|Jan. 1909] 1.25 
Col. & Hock. C.& I,pf.|\Ohio .. 7,000,000} 69,244) 100| 383,818)Apr. 1908/ 1.50 
Consolidated Coal....'Ill,.... 5,000,000} 50,000) 100| 350,000) July 1904) 1.00 
Consolidation Coal.../Md....| 10,250,000] 102,500| 100 |10,441,650)Jan. 1909! 3.50 
Crucible Steel, pt \Pa..... 25,000,000) 244,365/ 100 | 8,186,228|June 1907] 1.60 
Empire 8. & I., pf....|N.J...| 2,600,000, 25,000| 100| 933,033|Jan. 1909) 1.50 
Fairmont Coal,.......| W. Va.} 12,000,000} 120,000] 100 | 1,980,000|Jan. 1909] 2.00 
General Chem. Uom..|U. 8...| 12,500,000 74,108] 100 | 2,223,090/Mar. 1909] 1.00 
General Chem., pf..../U. 8...| 12,600,000} 100,000] 100| 6,255,000|Jan. 1909] 1.60 
Internationa! Salt....|/Penn.. 80,000,000! 182,280) 100/ 911,400)Dec. 190¢| 1.00 
Jeff. & Ol’f 0. &I.,cm.|Pa..... 1,500,000! 165,000! 100| 330,000) Aug. 1905] 5.00 
Jeff. & Cl’t. C. & I.,pf.|Pa..... 1,500,000} 15,000} 100} 900,000|Feb. 1969} 2.60 
Kern River Oil....... Cal....| 2,000,000} 20,000} 100 84,000/ July 1908) .10 
Lehigh Coal & Nav...'Pa.....| 19,113,000, 382,260| 50 |"15,014,890| Nov. 1908/ 2.00 
Maryland Coal,pf..../Md....| 2,000,000} 18,850] 100 |2,013,997/Dec. 190¢) 2.50 
Monon R. Ooal, pf....|Pa..... 10,000,000} 100,000} 100 | 2,324,000) July 1908) 3.60 
NationalCarbon,com.|U. 8...| 5,500, 65,000/ 100| _ 715,000/apr. 1908] 1.00 
National Carbon, pf../U. 8...| 4,600,000 46,000] 100 | 3,071,250/Nov. 1908] 1.75 
National Lead, com..|N. Y...| 15,000,000} 149,054! 100 | 3,092,872/Jan. 1909] 1.25 
National Lead, pf....|N. Y...| 15,000,000! 149,040| 100 |17,894,248)Dec. 1908] 1.75 
Nat’l Steel & Wire,pf.'N. Y...| 5,000,000 25,778} 100| 831,561)May 1906| 1.75 
New Central Coal ..../Md....| 1,000,000; 50,000} 20| 390,000/Nov. 1908) .40 
New River Coal, pfd../W. Va.| 4,000,00C| 87,617| 100} _ 451,405|Nov. 1908} 1.50 
Pacific Coast Borax..|Cal....| 2,000,000} 19,000] 100 | 2,086,500) aug. 1905} 1.00 
Peerless Oil.......... Cal....| 1,000,000, 92,000} 10| , 711,000\ June 1908| .06 
Penna. Salt........... a 8,000,000} 60,000} 60 |15,098,000/Ocr. 1908] 3.00 
Penna. Steel, pfd..... Pa..... 25,000,000 165,000| 100 |. 8.662,500/Nov. 1908) 3.50 
Phila. Gas, com ...... ‘Pa.....| $6,000,000 664,800) 50 *24,264,600| Feb. 1909] .75 
Phila. Gas, pf...... eel inesds 6,000,000! 120,000} 650 | 2,850,000 |Sept. 1908) 1.25 
Pittsburg Ooal, pf....|Pa..... 32,000,000) 297,010) 100 |11,434,962/Apr. 1905) 1.75 
Pocahontas C. C., pf.t/W. Va.| 2,800,000} 28,000| 100} _252,000)Jan. 1909) 3.00 
Pocahontas C. C.,cmt|W. Va.| 5,000,000} 45,200| 100} 1406,800/Oct. 1908) 3.00 
Republic I. & 8., pfd./Ill..... 25,000,000} 204,169| 100 | 6,045,388)Apr. 1908] 1.75 
Sloss-Shefiield, com..|Ala....| 10,000,000} 100,000) 100| 2,€08,000/war. 1909) 1.25 
Sloss-Sheffield, pf....|Ala... | 10,000,000; 67,000| 100 | 4,221,000\Jan. 1909| 1.76 
Standard Oil.......... |U. 8... |100,000,000} 970,000) 100 \629,522,905/Dec. 1908/10.00 
Tenn. 0. & I.,com.../Tenn ..| 22,558,600| 225,536] 100 | 3,583,060|Nov. 1907) 1.00 
Tenn. O. & I., pf...... /Tenn.. 248,000} 2,480) 100| 390,040/Nov. 1907) 2.00 
Texas & Pacific Coal./Texas.| 2,500,000} 23,940) 100| 1,711,710/June 1908} 1.00 
United Metals Selling|U. 8...| 5,000,000) 650,000| 100| 5,875,000)Jan. 1909) 6.00 
U. 8. SteelCorp.,cm., |U. 8... |550,000,000/5,083,025| 100 /81,306,544/Mar. 1909) .50 
U. 8. Steel Corp., pf..|U. 8.../ 360,281,100 3,602,811 100 |225,280,192|Mar. 1909) 1.75 
Va. Carolina Ch., pf..|U. 8...) 20,000,000 ,000| 100 |14,340,869\ Jan. 1909) 2.00 
Warwick I. &8....... |U. 8...| 1,500,000) 148,671; 10| 517,739|/Nov. 1908} .80 
Westmoreland Coal..'Pa.... | 3,000,000' 60,000} 50 | 8,880,000|Oct. 1908} 2.50 

*Since 1894. Since 1907. tSince 1890. 
Canada, Mexico, Central and South America 
Dividends. 

test. 
Capital. |tssued. | Val Total to | -_ algae 
Date. | Amt. 
Amistad y Oonc’rdia.|Mex...; $480,000} 9,600) 60| $417,070|Apr. 1908/$1.36 

ee \Mex...| 9,000,000) 446, 20| + 55,784|Dec. 1907) . 
British Columbia, c..'B. C...| 8,000,000} 503,000} 5} 201,200/Sept. 1907) .40 
Buffalo, 8............. \Ont....| 1,000,000} 900,000; 1)| 307,000)Feb. 1909) .01 
Butterr’ Salvador, g..\Salv .. 760,000} 150,000} 6| 600,000)Apr. 1906} .26 
Cobalt Central, s..... Ont. ..| 5,000,000'4,761,500| 1|  95,230|/Feb. 1909) .02 
Coniagas (Cobalt)..../Ont. ..| 4,000,000} 800,000} 65| 1720,000/July 1908] .15 
Consolidated M & 8..'B. C...| 5,500,000} 53,552| 100| 781,885|/Nov. 1907) 1.25 
Crow’s Nest Pass....'B. ©...| 4,000,000) 160,000) 25 | 2,018,648|July 1907) .624 
Crown Reserve, 8..... Ont. 1,750,000.1,750,000; 1/ 350,000|Jan. 1 16 
Dolores, g. 8.......... Mex...| 2,000,000} 400,000} 5| 540,000/Feb. 1909) .15 
Dominion Coal, com.|N. 8...| 16,000,000} 160,000} 100 | 3,150,000|Jan. 1909) 1.00 
Dominion Coal, pf....{N. 8...| 3,000,000, 30,000] 100| 1630,000|/Feb. 1908) 3.50 
Dos Estrellas, g. 8... .|Mex 150,000} 300,000/9.50 | 3,780,000|Jan. 1909) 1.00 
BIOS, BB... 02.000 Mex 5,750,000|1,080,000} 65 | 4,989,600/July 1908) .36 
Esperanza, 8. g....... \Mex ..| 2,275,000} 455,000} 65 | 9,222,400/Oct. 1908) .874 

Foster Cobalt, s...... Ont....| 1,000,000/1,000,000} 1]  50,000/Jan. 1907) . 
Granby Oon........ Os. 15,000,000) 135,000} 100 | 3,508,630/Dec. 1908} 2.00 
Greene Con. Copper..\Mex...| 8,640,000; 864,000) 10/ 6,187,800|Mar. 1907) .40 
GreenGold-Silv’r,pfd.|Mex...} 3,000,000} 800,000} 10] 120,000)/Mar. 1907) .40 
Guanajuato..........|Mex...| 8,000,000} 540,000} 6|  74,250|Oct. 1906) .07 
Guanajuato D., pfd. s\Mex...| 1,000,000} 10,000} 100) —_ 30,000| July 1908) 3.00 

Guggenheim Exp! |Mex...| 17,000,000} 105,000) 100 | 5,010,000 Jan. 1909 

Hinds Con., g.8.c Mex. 5,000,000/5,000,000} 1| 100,000)/Feb. 1908) .02 
Kerr Lake, 8 |Ont.. 3,000, 600,000} 6| 970,000)Mar. 1909) .20 
La Rose Con.,8...... iOnt. 7,500,000/1,148,368} 5/| 400,179|Jan. 1909) .20 
LeRoi, Ltd., g........ B.C 5,000, 200,000] 25| 425,000/Dec. 1906) .48 
LeRoi No. 2, g........ 'B. G...| 8,000,000} 120,000} 25| 831,600\July 1908) .48 
McKinley-Darragh,s.\Ont....| 2,500,000/2,000,000) 1 480,000/Jan. 1909] .05 
Mex. Con. M. & 8. Co |Mex...| 2,500,000} 240,000} 10| 660,000/Mar. 1908) .25 
Mex.Mill.& Trans.pfd\Mex...| 2,000,000, 12,000] 100 —_35,450|Jan. 1908) 3.00 

Mines Co. of Am. ..../Mex...] 2,000,000|2,000,000] _1/| 3,505,000/Mar. 1909) . 
N. Y. & Hond. Ros....\0. A...| 1,600,000) 150,000] 10; 2,467,000|\Jan. 1909) .10 
Nipissing, 8....... .| Ont....| 6,000,000/1,200,000| 6 | 2,340,000/Jan. 1909) .25 
N. 8. St. & Coal, com.'N. 8...| 5,000,000, 49,876] 100 | 1,087,856/Apr. 1908| 1.60 
N. 8. St. & Coal, pf..../N. 8.../ 1,080,000) 10,300) 100| 458,350/Oct. 1908) 2.00 
Penoles*...............Mex...|  260,000/ 2,600) 100 | 8,680,000)Dec. 1907)20.08 
Peregrina, pfd.s..... \Mex...| 1,000,000, 10,000} 100, 188,656/Sept. 1908) 3.50 
Pinguico, pfd. s...... ‘Mex...| 2,000,000 20,000} 100, 240,000/Oct. 1908) 8.00 
Platanillo............ \Mex.. 500,000, 206,989} 1| 5,580\Sept. 1906) .00 

, et agen B. C...| 1,000,000, 958,000] 1| 827,082/Apr. 1906) . 
Securities Corp., pfd.|Mex...| 200,000 2,000} 100, — 42,699)July 1908) 8.50 
Silver Queen, 8....... Ont....| 1,500,000/1,500,000} 1| 345,000/Nov. 1908) .05 
Temiskaming, 8...... Ont....| 2,500,000'2,500,000| 1/ 375,000|Jan. 1909) .06 
Tezuitlan Copper .... Mex...| 1,000,000 10,000) 100 |..........|Dec. 1908} 1.20 
Tilt Cove, c........... N. F...| 1,000,000, 89,000] 2| 495,630|/May 1908) .55 
Tretheway, 8......... Ont....| 1,000,000 945,450] 1| 217,463/Dec. 1908 10 
Eoin cocvcccese “IB. GC...) 940,000 180,000} 5| 201,600'Aug. 1907) (63 


*Mexican Currency. +Since 
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Industrials 


The Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Penn., 
has established an office at 5 de Mayo 32, Room 
222, Mexico, D. F., in charge of Francis E. Pratt, 
recently of New York! 

The Wellman-Seaver Morgan Company has 
just made arrangements for F. H. Bostwick, 
of Denver, Colo., to represent it in the western 
field. He will be the manager of the western 
office, located at 611 Ideal building, Denver, Colo. 


Charles T. Malcolmson has recently accepted 
a situation with the Roberts & Schaefer Co., Old 
Colony building, Chicago, Illinois. He will have 
charge of its recently organized briquetting 
department. With the added facilities which 
his new connection offers for designing and 
building this class of structures, we may look 
forward to some very interesting results in the 
briquetting of coal and lignites. 


Warren Wood, of the Wood Drill Works, Pater- 
son, N. J., and Robert J. Wood, manager of the 
Chicago branch, will leave the United States 
on February 19 for a three weeks’ visit to the 
Panama canal zone for the purpose of inspecting 
the work done by Wood rock drills, and upon 
their return the Wood Drill Works will publish 
a booklet containing valuable cost data and 
comparisons, with some interesting views along 
the canal. 


The large order for the complete fuel equip- 
ment of the Coronet Phosphate Company, 
of Coronet, Florida, has been awarded to the 
Tate, Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburg, Penn. It 
consists of the celebrated ‘ Kirkwood” oil 
system, comprising burners, pumping, heating 
and regulating equipment, etc. The great 
economy of oil (by the Tate, Jones method) over 
the other fuels, together with its simplicity 
and perfect control at all times, led to the placing 
of this contract with the Pittsburg concern. 


The Deming Company. Salem, Ohio, has 
issued a handsome catalog giving full details 
of its spray pumps, nozzles and appliances. The 
catalog contains a very complete 12-page spraying 
chart; also shows sectional and detail views 
of several of the pumps, and illustrates many of 
them in action. It is printed in two colors, 
with shaded illustrations. making a very fine 
appearance. The Deming Company also manu- 
factures a very complete line of hand and wind- 
mill pumps, hydraulic rams and triplex and 
deep-well power pumps for various duties and 
for operation by any power. Interesting litera- 
ture will be sent to any parties desiring informa- 
tion on Deming pumps. 


The Northern Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., announces the enlargement 
and removal of its St. Paul district office to 1046 
Security Bank building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
This betterment of its sales office facilitates closer 
relation with its valued customers in the twin 
cities and improves its office surroundings. 
T. E. Drohan, who has been representing the 
company in the St. Paul office, will continue in 
charge of the Minneapolis office. His experience 
as superintendent of the Northern works makes 
it possible for him to serve customers in his 
territory to excellent advantage, as his sales 
interest is coupled with an intimate knowledge 
of manufacture and design. 


The Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company 
has placed on the market a portable polyphase 
wattmeter, which gives in a single indication 
the total power consumed in two-phase or 
three-phase circuits, or the power consumed 
in a single phase. This instrument has the same 
accuracy on an unbalanced as on a balanced 
circuit. The Wagner line of switchboard and 
portable instruments is said to be the most 
complete that the American market affords, 
including ammeters, voltmeters, wattmeters, 
power-factor indicators, frequency meters, ground 
detectors and synchronism indicators, together 
with current and potential transformers for all 
capacities, voltages and frequencies andy any 
character of service 
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The Burnite Machinery Company, with Thos. 
B. Burnite as manager, has succeeded the 
Burnite-Leonard Engineering Company, of Den- 
ver, Colo. The company has moved into a 
more commodious office and storeroom at 17th, 
and Glenarm streets and is nicely fitted up. 
Mr. Burnite has been a machinery man all his 
life, having been connected with the engineering 
department and shops of several well known 
concerns. He has been identified with Colorado 
machinery interests for the past three years. 
The company represents the Hardsocg Wonder 
Drill Company, the Erie City Iron Works, the 
Bury Compressor Company, the Krogh Centrif- 
ugal Pump Company and various other lines, 
making a complete equipment for mine, mill 
or power plants of all descriptions. A large line 
of Hardsocg wonder drills and accessories are 
carried in stock for immediate delivery, the 
smaller sizes of Bury compressors and Erie 
boilers will also be carried, as well as a line of 
Krogh centrifugal pumps. The company is 
equipped to design, furnish and install mining, 
milling, power and pumping plants complete. 


The Dayton Globe [ron Works Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has issued an 80-page catalog 
describing and illustrating the New American 
turbine. It is printed on 100-lb. high grade 
coated paper, which brings out every detail 
of the many half-tone illustrations. The cover 
is of dark gray stock with a light gray flyleaf, 
and is highly embossed with the company’s 
name and the name of the product. A very 
pleasing effect is obtained by the use of a tint 
block in a delicate shade which overcomes the 
high gloss of the paper stock and makes the 
illustrations more attractive by having the high 
lights cut away and bringing them out in white. 
Not only the tables of power of the various 
types of New American turbines but other tables 
of value to those interested in water power 
development are contained in this book. Taking 
all points into consideration it is undoubtedly 
one of the most attractive and valuable catalogs 
yet issued for the water-wheel trade and speaks 
very well of the business methods which have 
made the Dayton Globe Iron Works Company 
one of the foremost manufacturers of water-power 
equipment. 


The Western Electric Company has recently 
designed a magneto telephone set for satis- 
factorily meeting the most exacting requirements 
of mine telephone service above ground. Any- 
one who has had to do with mining operations 
knows how important it is that mine telephone 
sets must be constructed so as to render the 
most efficient and reliable service under the 
most exacting conditions and with the lowest 
maintenance expense. These newly designed 
telephone sets are very compact and reliable, 
and the woodwork and all the working parts 
are constructed of the very best materials. 
Each part of the equipment is mounted so as 
to be readily accessible. Each set is complete 
and ready for use with the exception of the 
dry cells. The battery compartment is large 
enough to hold three standard size dry cells. 
A writing shelf mounted below the transmitter 
is convenient in making notes of orders received 
over wire. Improved Blue Bell dry cells are 
specially recommended for mining telephone 
work. Tests have shown them to have long 
life and high efficiency. A special feature of 
these magneto telephone sets is the location of 
the main binding posts inside the cabinet. This 
prevents trouble from tampering with the con- 
nections and accidentally short-circuiting a set 
at the main terminals. All the binding posts 
are fitted with screw connections. The perma- 
nent connections are soldered and terminals 
attached to flexible leads are provided for the 
battery. All apparatus in these sets is of stand- 
ard Western Electric quality, the same quality 
which has been maintained by this company 
for over thirty years for local and long distance 
telephone work. Equipment of good quality 
with ordinary careJmeans low @maintenance 
charges and low maintenance charges are as 
important in a small mining telephone system 
as in a large one. 
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The problem of mine pumping is so vitally 
important and so difficult to solve satisfactorily 
that it requires the most careful consideration 
on the part of mining engineers, and special 
pumps must be designed by experts who have 
had many years’ experience in this field. The 
Jeanesville Iron Works Company, being located 
in the heart of the anthracite coalfields and 
therefore having the benefit of a vast and varied 
experience in the territory where the pumping 
problem is the most complex, has justly earned 
the name of being one of the foremost and most 
expert manufacturers of mine pumping machinery 
in the country. Its shops, which were originally 
located in Jeanesville, Penn., were moved in 
1904 into new buildings situated at Hazleton, 
Penn., and equipped with modern machinery 
and appliances. Its specialty is heavy mine 
pumping machinery, and although it has suffered 
somewhat from the business depression, it has 
never been entirely idle, and is reported to be 
running day and night at the present time in 
order to meet the demand for a number of large 
mine and water-works pumps that are promised 
for quick delivery. The company does not 
confine itself to the manufacture of mine pumps 
exclusively, but is branching out into other 
directions. A seven-million gallon crank-and- 
flywheel pumping engine for South Bethlehem, 
Penn., has just been completed and is pronounced 
by the testing engineer to be a most economical 
pumping engine of this type. Two large mine 
pumps have been shipped to the Leon Mining 
Company, of Mexico, for its gold mine and are 
now being installed. Three large compound 
mine pumps of 36-in. stroke are under con- 
struction for the coal mines owned by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Company, and also one triple-expansion engine 
of 48-in. stroke for the same party. This is 
claimed to be the largest pumping engine for 
mine service ever contracted for. The lift is 
1000 ft. and the capacity from 2000 to 3000 gal. 
per min. In addition to these, many smaller 
pumps are being built, as well as a number of 
turbine pumps of the company’s improved 
multi-stage type. The company is now com- 
peting for the pumps required in the phosphate 
mines of Florida, and has been successful in 
securing contracts for the most up-to-date 
pumping plants. 


Trade Catalogs 





Wood Drill Works, Paterson, N. J. 
Wood rock drills. 


Avery Co., Peoria, 
threshers, steam plows. 
84x114 inches, paper. 


Pamphlet. 
Illustrated, 34x6 inches. 


Ill. Catalog. Engines, 
Illustrated, 64 pages, 


Dayton Globe Iron Works, 
Catalog. New American turbine. 
80 pages, 6x9 inches, paper. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Illustrated, 


American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Pamphlet. Manganese steel cast- 
ings. 14 pages, 4x7 inches. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Catalog. Engineering instruments. Lllustrated, 
68 pages, 8x104 inches, paper. 


Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Catalog No. 74. condensing machinery. 
[llustrated, 56 pages, 6x7 inches, paper. 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Catalog. O-B HI-Tension porcelain insulators. 
Il!fistrated, 102 pages, 6x9 inches, paver. 


Northern Electrical Maaufacturing Company, 
Madison, Wis. Bulletin No. 58. Electric rock 
drills. Illustrated, 28 pages, 8x104 inches. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. Jersey City, 
N. J. Pampniet entitled, “Lubricating the 
Motor.’ Illustrated, 24 pages, 54x84 inches. 


Nationai Tube Company. Frick building, Pitts- 
burg, Penn. Book entitled, ‘Shelby Steel Tubes 
and Their Making.’ Illustrated, 46 pages, 8x10 
inches, paper. 


